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The Price of Free World Victory 


THE CENTURY OF THE COMMON MAN 
By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the United States 
Delivered at a dinner of the Free World Association, Hotel Commodore, New York City, May 8, 1942 
Broadcast nationally by the Columbia Broadcasting System 


Ek, who in a formal or an informal way represent 

most of the free peoples of the world, are met here 

tonight in the interests of the millions in all the 
nations who have freedom in their souls. ‘To my mind this 
meeting has just one purpose—to let those millions in other 
countries know that here in the United States are 130 mil- 
lion men, women and children who are in this war to 
the finish. Our American people are utterly resolved to go 
on until they can strike the relentless blows that will as- 
sure a complete victory, and with it win a new day for the 
lovers of freedom, everywhere on this earth. 

This is a fight between a slave world and a free world. 
Just as the United States in 1862 could not remain half 
slave and half free, so in 1942 the world must make its 
decision for a complete victory one way or the other. 

As we begin the final stages of this fight to the death be- 
tween the free world and the slave world, it is worth while 
to refresh our minds about the march of freedom for the 
common man. ‘The idea of freedom—the freedom that we 
in the United States know and love so well—is derived 
from the Bible with its extraordinary emphasis on the dig- 
nity of the individual. Democracy is the only true political 
expression of Christianity. 

The prophets of the Old Testament were the first to 
preach social justice. But that which was sensed by the 
prophets many centuries before Christ was not given com- 
plete and powerful political expression until our nation 
was formed as a Federal Union a century and a half ago. 
Even then, the march of the common people had just begun. 
Most of them did not yet know how to read and write. 
‘There were no public schools to which all children could 
go. Men and women can not be really free until they have 
plenty to eat, and time and ability, to read and think and 
talk things over. Down the years, the people of the United 
States have moved steadily forward in the practice of de- 
mocracy. Through universal education, they now can read 
and write and form opinions of their own. They have 


learned, and are still learning, the art of production—that 
is, how to make a living. They have learned, and are still 
learning, the art of self-government. 

lf we were to measure freedom by standards of nutrition, 
education and self-government, we might rank the United 
States and certain nations of Western Europe very high. 
But this would not be fair to other nations where education 
has become widespread only in the last 20 years. In many 
nations, a generation ago, 9 out of 10 of the people could 
not read or write. Russia, for example, was changed from 
an illiterate to a literate nation within one generation and, 
in the process, Russia’s appreciation of freedom was enor- 
mously enhanced. In China, the increase during the past 
30 years in the ability of the people to read and write has 
become matched by their increased interest in real liberty. 

Everywhere, reading and writing are accompanied by in- 
dustrial progress, and industrial progress sooner or later 
inevitably brings a strong labor movement. From a long- 
time and fundamental point of view, there are no _back- 
ward peoples which are lacking in mechanical sense. Rus- 
sians, Chinese, and the Indians both of India and the Amer- 
icas all learn to read and write and operate machines just 
as well as your children and my children. Everywhere the 
common people are on the march. Thousands of them are 
learning to read and write, learning to think together, learn- 
ing to use tools. These people are learning to think and 
work together in labor movements, some of which may be 
extreme or impractical at first, but which eventually will 
settle down to serve effectively the interest of the common 
man. 

When the freedom-loving people march—when the farm- 
ers have an opportunity to buy land at reasonable prices 
and to sell the produce of their land through their own 
organizations, when workers have the opportunity to form 
unions and bargain through them collectively, and when 
the children of all the people have an opportunity to at- 
tend schools which teach them truths of the real world in 
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which they live—when these opportunities are open to every- 
one, then the world moves straight ahead. 

But in countries where the ability to read and write has 
been recently acquired or where the people have had no long 
experience in governing themselves on the basis of their own 
thinking, it is easy for demagogues to arise and prostitute 
the mind of the common man to their own base ends. Such 
a demagogue may get financial help from some person of 
wealth who is unaware of what the end result will be. 
With this backing, the demagogue may dominate the minds 
of the people, and, from whatever degree of freedom they 
have, lead them backward into slavery. Herr Thyssen, 
the wealthy German steel man, little realized what he was 
doing when he gave Hitler enough money to enable him to 
play on the minds of the German people. The demagogue 
is the curse of the modern world, and of all the dema- 
gogues, the worst are those financed by well-meaning wealthy 
men who sincerely believe that their wealth is likely to be 
safer if they can hire men with political “it” to change the 
sign posts and lure the people back into slavery of the most 
degraded kind. Urifortunately for the wealthy men who 
finance movements of this sort, as well as for the people 
themselves, the successful demagogue is a powerful genie 
who, when once let out of his bottle, refuses to obey any- 
one’s command. As long as his spell holds, he defies God 
Himself, and Satan is turned loose upon the world. 

Through the leaders of the Nazi revolution, Satan now 
is trying to lead the common man of the whole world back 
into slavery and darkness. For the stark truth is that the 
violence preached by the Nazis is the devil’s own religion 
of darkness. So also is the doctrine that one race or one 
class is by heredity superior and that all other races or 
classes are supposed to be slaves. The belief in one Satan- 
inspired Fuehrer, with his Quislings, his Lavals, and his 
Mussolinis—his ‘‘gauleiters” in every nation in the world— 
is the last and ultimate darkness. Is there any hell hotter 
than that of being a Quisling, unless it is that of being a 
Laval or a Mussolini? 

In a twisted sense, there is something almost great in the 
figure of the Supreme Devil operating through a human 
form, in a Hitler who has the daring to spit straight into 
the eye of God and man. But the Nazi system has a heroic 
position for only one leader. By definition only one person 
is allowed to retain full sovereignty over his own soul. All 
the rest are stooges—they are stooges who have been 
mentally and politically degraded, and who feel that they 
can get square with the world only by mentally and politi- 
cally degrading other people. These stooges are really psy- 
chopathic cases. Satan has turned loose upon us the insane. 

The march of freedom of the past 150 years has been a 
long-drawn-out people’s revolution. In this Great Revolu- 
tion of the people, there were the American Revolution of 
1775, the French Revolution of 1792, the Latin-American 
Revolutions of the Bolivarian era, the German Revolution 
of 1848, and the Russian Revolution of 1918. Each spoke 
for the common man in terms of blood on the battlefield. 
Some went to excess. But the significant thing is that the 
people groped their way to the light. More of them learned 
to think and work together. 

The people’s revolution aims at peace and not at vio- 
lence, but if the rights of the common man are attacked, 
it unleashes the ferocity of a she-bear who has lost a cub. 
When the Nazi psychologists tell their master Hitler that 
we in the United States may be able to produce hundreds 
of thousands of planes, but that we have no will to fight, 
they are only fooling themselves and him. The truth is 
that when the rights of the American people are transgressed, 
as those rights have been transgressed, the American people 


will fight with a relentless fury which will drive the ancient 
Teutonic gods back cowering into their caves. The Gotter- 
damerung has come for Odin and his crew. 

The people are on the march toward even fuller freedom 
than the most fortunate peoples of the earth have hitherto 
enjoyed. No Nazi counter-revolution will stop it. The 
common man will smoke the Hitler stooges out into the 
open in the United States, in Latin America, and in India. 
He will destroy their influence. No Lavals, no Mussolinis 
will be tolerated in a Free World. 

The people in their millennial and revolutionary march 
toward manifesting here on earth the dignity that is in 
every human soul, hold as their credo the Four Freedoms 
ennunciated by President Roosevelt in his message to Con- 
gress on January 6, 1941. These four freedoms are the 
very core of the revolution for which the United States 
have taken their stand. We who live in the United States 
may think there is nothing very revolutionary about free- 
dom of religion, freedom of expression, and freedom from 
the fear of secret police. But when we begin to think about 
the significance of freedom from want for the average man, 
then we know that the revolution of the past 150 years has 
not been completed, either here in the United States or in 
any other nation in the world. We know that this revo- 
lution can not stop until freedom from want has actually 
been attained. 

And now, as we move forward toward realizing the 
Four Freedoms of this people’s revolution, I would like to 
speak about four duties. It is my belief that every freedom, 
every right, every privilege has its price, its corresponding 
duty without which it can not be enjoyed. The four duties 
of the people’s revolution, as I see them today, are these: 


1. The duty to produce to the limit. 

2. The duty to transport as rapidly as possible to the 
field of battle. 

3. The duty to fight with all that is in us. 

4. The duty to build a peace—just, charitable and en- 
during. 


The fourth duty is that which inspires the other three. 

We failed in our job after World War No. 1. We did 
not know how to go about it to build an enduring world- 
wide peace. We did not have the nerve to follow through 
and prevent Germany from rearming. We did not insist 
that she “learn war no more.” We did not build a peace 
treaty on the fundamental doctrine of the people’s revo- 
lution. We did not strive whole-heartedly to create a world 
where there could be freedom from want for all the peoples. 
But by our very errors we learned much, and after this war 
we shall be in position to utilize our knowledge in building 
a world which is economically, politically and, I hope, 
spiritually sound. 

Modern science, which is a by-product and an essential 
part of the people’s revolution, has made it technologically 
possible to see that all of the people of the world get enough 
to eat. Half in fun and half seriously, I said the other 
day to Madame Litvinoff: “The object of this war is to 
make sure that everybody in the world has the privilege of 
drinking a quart of milk a day.” She replied: “Yes, even 
half a pint.”” The peace must mean a better standard of liv- 
ing for the common man, not merely in the United States 
and England, but also in India, Russia, China and Latin 
America—not merely in the United Nations, but also in 
Germany and Italy and Japan. 

Some have spoken of the “American Century.” I say that 
the century on which we are entering—the century which 
will come out of this war—can be and must be the century 
of the common man. Perhaps it will be America’s op- 
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portunity to suggest the freedoms and duties by which the 
common man must live. Everywhere the common man must 
learn to build his own industries with his own hands in a 
practical fashion. Everywhere the common man must learn 
to increase his productivity so that he and his children 
can eventually pay to the world community all that they 
received. No nation will have the God-given right 
to exploit other nations. Older nations will have the priv- 
ileve to help younger nations get started on the path to 
industrialization, but there must be neither military nor 
imperialism. The methods of the nineteenth 
century will not work in the people’s century which is now 
about to begin. India, China, and Latin America have a tre- 
mendous stake in the people’s century. As their masses learn 
to read and write, and as they become productive mechanics, 
their standard of living will double and treble. Modern 
science, when devoted whole-heartedly to the general wel- 
fare, has in it potentialities of which we do not yet dream. 

\nd must be released from German 
slavery. International cartels that serve American greed and 
the German will to power must go. Cartels in the peace 
to come must be subjected to international control for the 
common man, as well as being under adequate control by 
the respective home governments. In this way, we can pre- 
vent the Germans from again building a war machine while 
we sleep. With international monopoly pools under control, 
it will be possible for inventions to serve all the people 
instead of only the few. 


hay ¢ 


eCOnomic 


modern science 


Yes, and when the time of peace comes, the citizen will 
again have a duty, the supreme duty of sacrificing the lesser 
interest for the greater interest of the general welfare. Those 
who write the peace must think of the whole world. There 
can be no privileged peoples. We ourselves in the United 
States are no more a master race than the Nazis. And we 
can not perpetuate economic warfare without planting the 
seeds ot military warfare. We must use our power at the 
peace table to build an economic peace that is just, charitable 
and enduring. 

If we really believe that we are fighting for a people’s 
peace, all the rest becomes easy. Production, yes—it will 
he easy to get production without either strikes or sabotage; 
production with the whole-hearted cooperation between will- 
ing arms and keen brains; enthusiasm, zip, energy geared 
to the tempo of keeping at it everlastingly day after day. 
Hitler knows as well as those of us who sit in on the War 
Production Board meetings that we here in the United 
States are winning the battle of production. He knows that 
both labor and business in the United States are doing a 
most remarkable job and that his only hope is to crash 
through to a complete victory some time during the next 
six months. 

And then there is the task of transportation to the line 
of battle by truck, by railroad car, by ship. We shall joy- 
ously deny ourselves so that our transportation system is 
improved by at least 30 per cent. 

I need say little about the duty to fight. Some people de- 
clare, and Hitler believes, that the American people have 
grown soft in the last generation. Hitler agents continually 
preach in South America that we are cowards, unable to 
use, like the “brave’” German soldiers, the weapons of modern 
war. It is true that American youth hates war with a holy 
hatred. But because of that fact and because Hitler and 
the German people stand as the very symbol of war, we 
shall fight with a tireless enthusiasm until war and the pos- 
sibility of war have been removed from this planet. We 
shall cleanse the plague spot of Europe, which is Hitler’s 
Germany, and with it the hell-hole of Asia—Japan. 


The American people have always had guts and always 
will have. You know the story of Bomber Pilot Dixon 
and Radioman Gene Aldrich and Ordnanceman ‘Tony 
Pastula—the story which Americans will be telling their 
children for generations to illustrate man’s ability to master 
any fate. These men lived for 34 days on the open sea in 
a rubber life raft, eight feet by four feet, with no food but 
that which they took from the sea and the air with one pocket 
knife and a pistol. And yet they lived it through and came 
at last to the beach of an island they did not know. In 
spite of their suffering and weakness, they stood like men, 
with no weapon left to protect themselves, and no shoes on 
their feet or clothes on their backs, and walked in military 
file because, they said, “if there were Japs, we didn’t want 
to be crawling.” 

The American fighting men, and all the fighting men of 
the United Nations, will need to summon all their courage 
during the next few months. I am convinced that the sum- 
mer and fall of 1942 will be a time of supreme crisis for 
us all. Hitler, like the prize-fighter who realizes he is on 
the verge of being knocked out, is gathering all his remain- 
ing forces for one last desperate blow. There is abject fear 
in the heart of the madman and a growing discontent among 
his people as he prepares for his last all-out offensive. 

We may be sure that Hitler and Japan will cooperate to 
do the unexpected—perhaps an attack by Japan against 
Alaska and our Northwest coast at a time when German 
transport planes will be shuttled across from Dakar to 
furnish leadership and stiffening to a German uprising in 
Latin America. In any event, the psychological and sabotage 
offensive in the United States and Latin America will be 
timed to coincide with, or anticipate by a few weeks, the 
height of the military offensive. 

We must be especially prepared to stifle the fifth col- 
umnists in the United States who will try to sabotage not 
merely our war material plants, but even more important, 
our minds. We must be prepared for the worst kind of 
fifth column work in Latin America, much of it operating 
through the agency of governments with which the United 
States at present is at peace. When I say this, I recognize 
that the peoples, both of Latin America and of the nations 
supporting the agencies through which the fifth columnists 
work, are overwhelmingly on the side of the democracies. 
We must expect the offensive against us on the military, 
propaganda and sabotage fronts, both in the United States 
and in Latin America, to reach its apex some time during 
the next few months. The convulsive efforts of the dying 
madman will be so great that some of us may be deceived 
into thinking that the situation is bad at a time when it is 
really getting better. But in the case of most of us, the 
events of the next few months, disturbing though they may 
be, will only increase our will to bring about complete vic- 
tory in this war of liberation. Prepared in spirit, we can 
not be surprised. Psychological terrorism will fall flat. As 
we nerve ourselves for the supreme effort in this hemisphere 
we must not forget the sublime heroism of the oppressed 
in Europe and Asia, whether it be in the mountains of 
Yugoslavia, the factories of Czechoslovakia and France, 
the farms of Poland, Denmark, Holland and Belgium, 
among the seamen of Norway, or in the occupied areas of 
China and the Dutch East Indies. Everywhere the soul 
of man is letting the tyrant know that slavery of the body 
does not end resistance. 

There can be no half measures. North, South, East, West 
and Middlewest—the will of the American people is for 
complete victory. 
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No compromise with Satan is possible. We shall not rest 
until all the victims under the Nazi yoke are freed. We 
shall fight for a complete peace as well as a complete 
victory. 

The people’s revolution is on the march, and the devil 
and all his angels can not prevail against it. They can not 
prevail, for on the side of the people is the Lord. 


“He giveth power to the faint; to them 

that have no might He increaseth strength 

They that wait upon the Lord shall mount up 
with wings as eagles; they shall run, and 

not be weary; they shall walk and not be faint.” 


Strong in the strength of the Lord, we who fight in the 
people’s cause will never stop until that cause is won. 


Isolation Policies and The League of Nations 


CHOOSE LEADERS WITH PRINCIPLES NOT POLL WOBBLERS 
By WENDELL WILLKIE, Presidential Candidate in 1940 
Delivered at the 147th Commencement of Union College, May 11, 1942 


OU young men are about to enter into the affairs 

of a world torn by a hideous war. Large portions 

of it are dominated by. intolerance and hate. An 
adventurer still rules the greater part of Europe as a mili- 
tary overlord, and the octopus of Japan, grown more men- 
acing by feeding in fresh waters, extends its tentacles over 
the rich resources of the Far East. 

Yet it was only a short time ago—less than a quarter 
of a century—that the democratic nations, including our own, 
gained an outstanding victory over the forces of conquest 
and aggression then led by Imperial Germany. We be- 
lieved that we had attained peace for our time, at least. 
We believed that for a long period to come the world would 
not again be plunged into one of those appalling, devastating, 
all-embracing conflicts. 

Somewhere along the line—and certainly we cannot escape 
our share of the responsibility—there has been a shocking 
failure to uphold and secure the world peace that had been 
won at such great cost and sacrifice. You as young men 
must analyze that failure if this present war is to be any- 
thing more than just another season of blood-letting; if a 
prostrate civilization is to be lifted up and given purpose and 
meaning, beyond merely the restoration of its vigor for 
renewed combat. That is all we did in the twenty-one- 
year period between 1918 and 1939. You must not repeat 
our mistakes. 

BotH Parties CriricizeED 

Our own history furnishes, I believe, the clue to our fail- 
ure. One of its most obvious weaknesses in the light 
of what is going on today is the lack of any continuity in 
our foreign policy. Neither major party can claim to have 
pursued a stable or consistent program of international co- 
operation even during the relatively brief period of the last 
forty-five years. Each hashad its season of world outlook— 
sometimes an imperialistic one—and each its season of strict 
isolationism, the Congressional leadership of the party out 
of power usually blindly opposing the program of the party 
in power, whatever it might be. 

For years the intellectual leadership in both parties has 
recognized that if peace, economic prosperity and liberty 
itself were to continue in this world, the nations of the 
world must find a method of economic stabilization and co- 
operative effort. 

These aspirations at the end of the first World War, 
under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, produced a con- 
crete program of international cooperation intended to safe- 
guard all nations against military aggression, to protect 
racial minorities and to give the oncoming generation some 
confidence that it could go about its affairs without a return 
of the disrupting and blighting scourge of war. 

Whatever we may think about the details of that pro- 


gram, it was definite affirmative action for world peace. We 
cannot state positively just how effective it might have 
proved, had the United States extended to it support, in- 
fluence and active participation. 


ISOLATION CALLED FAILURE 


But we do know that we tried the opposite course and 
found it altogether futile. We entered into an era of strictest 
detachment from world affairs. Many of our public lead- 
ers, Democratic and Republican, went about the country 
proclaiming that we had been tricked into the last war, that 
our ideals had been betrayed, that never again should we 
allow ourselves to become entangled in world politics which 
would inevitably bring about another armed outbreak. 

We were blessed with natural barriers, they maintained, 
and need not concern ourselves with the complicated and 
unsavory affairs of an old world beyond our borders. As 
a result, along with all the other democratic nations, we did 
nothing when Japan invaded Manchuria, though our own 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, expressed his outrage ; 
we with the other democracies sat by while Italy wantonly 
invaded Ethiopia and we let Hitler enter the Rhineland 
without even a protest. 

We shut ourselves away from world trade by excessive 
tariff barriers. We washed our hands of the continent of 
Europe and displayed no interest in its fate while Germany 
re-armed. We torpedoed the London Economic Conference 
when the European democracies, with France lagging in the 
rear, were just beginning to recover from the economic de- 
pression that had sapped their vitality, and when the in- 
stability of foreign exchange remained the principal obstacle 
to full revival. And in so doing, we sacrificed a magnificent 
opportunity for leadership in strengthening and_rehabil- 
itating the democratic nations, in fortifying them against 
assault by the forces of aggression which at that very moment 
were beginning to gather. 

Even as late as 1938, we concentrated on domestic reform. 


Points TO LEAGUE DEFEAT 


All of this happened when you were too young to be 
concerned with the nature of our leadership. The responsi- 
bility for it does not attach solely to any political party. For 
neither major party stood consistently and conclusively be- 
fore the American public as either the party of world out- 
look or the party of isolation. If we were to say that Re- 
publican leadership destroyed the League of Nations in 
1920, we must add that it was Democratic leadership that 
broke up the London Economic Conference. in 1933. 

I was a believer in the League. Without, at this time, 
however, arguing either for or against the provisions of the 
League plans, | should like to point out to you the steps 
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leading to its defeat here in the United States. For that 
fight furnishes a perfect example of the type of leadership 
we must avoid in this country if we are ever going to ful- 
fill our responsibilities as a nation that believes in a free 
world, a just world, a world at peace. 

President Wilson negotiated the peace proposals at Ver- 
ailles including the covenant of the League. Upon his re- 
and the covenant were submitted to the 
United States Senate for ratification. And there arose one 
dramatic episodes in American history. I can- 
not here trace the detail of that fight which resulted in re- 
jection on the part of the United States of world leadership. 


turn the treaty 


' 
ot the most 


Let me, however, try to give you the broad outlines of the 
picture. 

l‘irst, as to the Senate group, the so-called “battalion of 
death,’ the “irreconcilables,” or the “‘bitter-enders.” Here 


was a faction that had no party complexion. In its leadership 
the name of the Democratic orator, James A. Reed, occu- 
pies as conspicuous a position as that of the Republican, 
h. At the other extreme was the uncompromising war 
President, Woodrow Wilson, who insisted on the treaty 
“i” dotted and every “t” crossed. Between them 
were the reservationists, of various complexions and opinions, 
and of both Republican and Democratic afhliation. 

We do not know today, and perhaps we never shall know, 
whether the Republican leader of the Senate, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, whose name we now associate with the defeat of 
the League, truly wanted the League adopted with safe- 
guarding reservations, or whether he employed the reser- 
vations to kill the League. Many may have convictions on 
this point, but I doubt that any one has conclusive knowl- 
edge. Even his close friends and members of his family 
have reported contrary opinions on the subject. 

But we do know that when this question passed from the 
Senate to the two great political conventions of 1920, neither 
of them stood altogether for or altogether against the treaty 
as it had been brought home by the President. The Demo- 
cratic Convention in its platform did not oppose reservations. 
The Republican platform adopted a compromise plank which 
was broad enough to accommodate those of any viewpoint 
respecting the particular Woodrow Wilson covenant. There 
were many firm supporters of the League in the Republican 
ranks. They found the platform altogether ample to give 
them standing room, while the anti-League delegates found 
safe footing there too. 


Sura 
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Says PeopLe Were ConFuSsED 

forgive me if I rehearse this old story in too great detail. 
‘The point | want to make for you young men today is that 
the American people were altogether confused about the 
treaty issue and about the position of the respective parties 
on it. Many of their leaders talked two ways. 

The platforms were ambiguous; the parties had no con- 
sistent historical position about the cooperation of the United 
States with other nations. The confusion was doubled by 
the attitude of the Republican candidate, Warren Harding. 
There was no doubt that Cox’s position on the Democratic 
ticket was a fairly definite support of the Wilson treaty, 
though his party platform left open the possibility of reser- 
vations and many of the Democratic leaders were openly in 
opposition, 

But no one was certain whether Harding was merely 
pulling his punches against the League or whether he in- 
tended to support it aggressively upon election in a modi- 
fied form. In private conversation he gave each man the 
answer he wanted, and of his speeches the Republican Na- 
tional Committeeman from California, Chester H. Rowell, 
said: 


“One-half of the speeches were for the League of Nations 
if you read them hastily, but if you read them with care every 
word of them could have been read critically as against 
the League of Nations. The other half were violent speeches 
against the League of Nations if you read them carelessly, 
but if you read them critically every one of them could 
be interpreted as in favor of the League of Nations.” 

It was not until after the election returns were in that 
Harding spoke frankly of the League as “now deceased.” 


Dovusts PeopLe Opposep OBJECTIVE 


I am satisfied that the American people never deliberately 
and intentionally turned their backs on a program for 
international cooperation in an organization for maintain- 
ing world peace. Possibly they would have preferred changes 
in the precise Versailles covenant, but not complete aloof- 
ness from the efforts of other nations. They were betrayed 
by leaders without convictions who were thinking in terms 
of group vote catching. 

I do not want to see that same thing happen again. If 
our isolation after the last war was a contributing factor to 
the present war and to the economic instability of the past 
twenty years—and it seems plain that it was—a withdrawal 
from the problems and responsibilities of the world after 
this war would be sheer disaster. Even our relative geo- 
graphical isolation no longer exists. 

At the end of the last war not a single plane had flown 
across the Atlantic. Today that ocean is a mere ribbon, 
with airplanes making regular scheduled flights. The Pacific 
is only a slightly wider ribbon in the ocean of the air, and 
Europe and Asia are at our very doorstep. 

You are citizens now and it will be your responsibility 
to defend your country not only with your guns but by 
your votes. The men elected to public office in the next 
year or two may well be holding their offices during the mak- 
ing of the peace. As after the last war, those in Congress 
will determine the legislation affecting that peace. Those 
in other high offices will profoundly affect the attitude of 
their respective parties toward it. 


PLEADS FOR STRONG LEADERS 


As citizens who may be called on to give your very lives 
to preserve your country’s freedom, for God’s sake elect to 
important office men who will not make a mockery of that 
sacrifice. Make sure that you choose leaders who have 
principles and the courage to state them plainly. Not men 
who examine each shift of sentiment and watch the polls 
of public opinion to learn where they stand. I beg of you, 
vote for straight-out men—not wobblers. This is no time 
for ambiguity. 

I am confident, as I stand here now, that the sentiment 
in every city and every town and in almost every homestead 
of this entire land is that when we have won this war— 
and by that I mean when we have completely subdued those 
whose will and practice would be to enslave the world— 
when we have thus freed ourselves from threat of slavery 
and many millions from its very bonds—we have only cleared 
the way for our real task. 

We must then use the full force of our influence and en- 
lightenment as a nation to plan and establish continuing 
agencies under which a new world may develop—a world 
worth the fight and the sacrifice we have made for it. 

For America must choose one of three courses after this 
war: Narrow isolationism, which inevitably means the loss 
of our own liberty; international imperialism, which means 
the sacrifice of some other nation’s liberty; or the creation 
of a world in which there shall be an equality of oppor- 
tunity for every race and every nation. 
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The Limitations on Freedom in War 


SOME FASCIST ECONOMICS NEEDED 


By FORMER PRESIDENT HERBERT HOOVER 
Delivered before the National Industrial Conference Board, New York City, May 20, 1942 


T is a pleasure to speak before this association whose 
service to business, to agriculture and to labor of these 
many years is so established and so esteemed. The Con- 

ference Board has asked me to say something on the theory 
and practice of personal liberty and representative govern- 
ment during the war. However, when ‘you are riding an 
earthquake there is a tendency to less interest in geology 
than the more immediate action. 

We are in this war and the only road out of it is victory. 
There will be no personal liberty anywhere if ‘we lose the 
war. 

Inside America we are vibrating between two poles. We 
are fighting to preserve personal liberty in the world. Yet 
we must suspend part of them at home, in order to win. 
And suspension creates grave dangers because liberty rapidly 
atrophies from disuse. Vested interests and vested habits 
grow around its restrictions. It would be a vain thing to 
win the war and lose our own liberties. If we would have 
them return we must hold furiously to these ideals. We 
must challenge every departure from them. There are just 
two tests: “Is this departure necessary to win the war?” 
“How are we going to restore these freedoms after the 
war?” 

And the exploration of these questions calls for a calm 
and philosophical disposition. But we have no right to 
complain. Our soldiers and sailors are deprived of all their 
freedoms except the right to grouse a little. But they will 
expect them back when they come home. 


Previous EXPERIENCE 


Fortunately in this war we are not on strange paths. 
The World War of twenty-five years ago was also a total 
war when there was total mobilization of the civilian popu- 
lation. It was a struggle phenomenon in our national expe- 
rience. We had to pioneer suspensions of liberty. We had 
to march through strange swamps of total mobilization of 
civilian effort. We had to find our way in unknown and 
ambushed forests of peace-making and through the unre- 
vealed and precipitous mountains of economic disorganiza- 
tion and restoration of liberty after the war. 

After the war we had to carry the burden of saving all 
Europe from the greatest famine in all history. No one had 
trod this human wilderness before. We were lost many 
times. We made many mistakes. The problems of organi- 
zation are today more intense as we have a larger part in 
the war. But there is nothing in essence that differs from the 
last war. We then got some experience in what not to do. 
And we did some things successfully, including winning the 
war, as we will win this one. 

We may first contemplate the limitations on economic 
freedom, for here are the maximum restrictions. To win 
total war President Roosevelt must have dictatorial eco- 
nomic powers. There must be no hesitation in giving them 
to him and upholding him in them. Moreover, we must 
expect a steady decrease in economic freedom as the war 
goes on. 

We must start our thinking with a disagreeable, cold, 
hard fact. That is, the economic measures necessary to win 


total war are just plain Fascist economics. It was from the 
war organization developed by all nations, including the 
democracies, during the first total war, that the economic 
department of Fascism was born. 

But there are two vast differences in the application of 
this sort of economic system at the hands of democracies or 
by dictators. First, in democracies we strive to keep free 
speech, free press, free worship, trial by jury and the other 
personal liberties alive. And, second, we want to so design 
our actions that these Fascist economic measures are not 
frozen into American life, but shall thaw out after the war. 

While economic freedom must suffer most by the war, we 
can, if we will, and we must, keep the other great personal 
freedoms and their safeguards alive. Live free speech, free 
radio and free press are the heat that can thaw out any 
frozen liberties. 

That there must be restraints upon speech and the press 
against information to the enemy needs no discussion. But 
there is left ample room to free speech and free press through 
pep-oratory and criticism of the conduct of the war. The 
only limit on pep speech, so far as I can see, is endurance of 
the audience. Criticism is the higher art of protest. We 
start the practice of protest in the cradle and never let up. 
The vocal chords of democracy are well trained for this 
purpose. 


REFORMING DuRING THE WAR 


My first suggestion is that we adjourn trying to reform 
freedom and to make America over anew socially and eco- 
nomically during the war. This war is dangerous enough 
to require one single undeviating purpose on the part of the 
Government. Most of our social and economic gains will 
have gone by the board anyway, if this is a long war. After 
all, the great social gains of the last century were a mixture 
of liberty, compassion, unlimited sugar, automobiles and 
washing machines. These are at least getting scarcer. 

There will be plenty of time to exercise the spirit of 
reform after the war is over. The world is passing into 
different forms and shapes which no man can foresee. The 
things to reform will be far different from what they now 
appear. Just now such efforts divert the energies of the gov- 
ernment and the people, they dislocate war effort and above 
all they create a thousand frictions, a thousand controversies, 
suspicions and disintegrating currents which destroy unity in 
the people. 

I have, however, felt that we must be philosophical on 
these questions, for every generation discovers the world and 
its tasks as being all new and strange to the human race. 
And it is a good thing that they do—or we would grow 
too old and lose our race vitality. 

But I would like again to suggest that total war is not 
new. I venture the further idea that we generally have a 
little too much of the word “new” around about. In trying 
to get out of the age of misery imposed by the last war we 
have somewhat overworked this word “new.” It has be- 
come a signpost to some easy way to escape. 

We have had in the last twenty-five years the New Free- 
dom, the New Day, the New Era, the New Outlook, the 
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New Epoch, the New Economy, the New Dawn, the New 
Deal, the New Proposal and the New Liberty. I coined 
one of them myself, but a newer thing came along. Now 
we are fighting against Hitler's New Order and Tojo’s 


New Asia. This war seems to revolve around the word 
“new.” The New Testament being often omitted. 


That word applies better to physical things than to human 
forces. Indeed when the sun rises in the morning we hail 
it as a new day. We cheer the passing of the night. But 
it is a false analogy in the march of civilization. Our chores 
for the new day were assigned the night before. Our abili- 
ties to perform them were formed not only last year but 
centuries or even geologic time. If the new day has 
» link with yesterday there will be chaos. 

| wish sometimes we could change words once in a while. 
We might give some relief to this idea of “new” by sub- 
stituting such ideas as advance, progress or recovery. They 
would not only connote forward movement but they would 
also connote that there were values in the past. They would 
connote stability instead of violence. 

In any event, there is no need to take on the load of a new 
social and economic order in the middle of this dangerous 
stream. It does not help us to get across. 

1 will give you one of many instances of such burdens. In 
the new tax bill there is a new proposal which most seriously 
affects our educational institutions and our public charities. 
That new proposal would ultimately undermine the inde- 
pendence of our great universities and colleges. It will de- 
crease the income of our hospitals and charities. In the 
meantime, it will make more war on the home front than 
it will pay for abroad. 
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LIMITATIONS ON CRITICISM 

But this war must be conducted right if we are to win 
the war. The margins between victory and defeat in our 
foreign campaigns are so narrow that if pressure groups 
are to take advantage of war to advance their interests, or 
if we make blunders, or keep incompetent men in office, or 
allow corruption, bad organization and bad strategy, they 
can bring about defeat. Democracy can correct mistakes only 
through public exposure and opposition to them. 

The President has unbelievable burdens in war; he de- 
every support in this task. We cannot expect him 
to watch and direct the host of agencies and officials that 
we must have to make war. The Congress and the people 
have to watch them. 

‘The enemy may get mental comfort by reading these ex- 
posures and criticisms. But he will not get comfort from 
the remedy. 


serves 


But in these exposurés and criticisms, we must remember 
that democracy is not created tor war. It is not a war 
machine. It thrives only in peace. When it goes to war, 
it has to transform itself all over. In each of our wars 
the Administration has made many mistakes and had to 
find competent men by trial and error. The Administration 
must have time and a chance to create these new organiza- 
tions and learn their strange duties. Nor should these 
incidents bring discouragement. We know that. spiritual 
strength, intelligence and initiative inherent only in democ- 
racy finally make. them irresistible in war. 

Criticism of the conduct of the war may rightly lead to 
criticism of public officials. In a democracy even the Presi- 
dent. is not immune from rightful criticism. I ought to know 
something of the theory and practice of that subject. The 
President is not the spiritual head of the people. He is not 
sacrosanct like the Mikado. Patriotism is not devotion to a 
public servant. It is devotion to our country and its right 
aims. 


No public servant can be free of criticism if democracy 
is to continue to live. But the first rule of criticism is that 
it must not take the form of personal detraction and abuse. 
We Americans have pioneered in the sadistic and higher art 
of abuse—that is smearing. The great officers who lead our 
people in war must have respect. We may not agree with 
them, but they are patriotic Americans, giving the utmost 
devotion to their tasks. The moral limitations on the liberty 
to smear should be increased drastically as a war measure. 

Generally, there are three tests of criticism of the con- 
duct of the war. That is, it should be decent and should be 
directed to those things that hinder winning this war or 
that undermine free men in America both now and after 
the war. 

I could say a good deal in criticism of the conduct of this 
war. But having been through one total war as a member of 
the American War Council, I know, probably better than 
most people, the difficulties of organizing democracy for total 
war. Although I have at times wanted to cry out yet know- 
ing the time needed to overcome difficulties I have sup- 
pressed that craving. Nor am I going to criticize the conduct 
of the war now, although I may be permitted to grouse just 
a little between some constructive suggestions. 

From the region of the Past, | would like to make a 
constructive suggestion to both certain excesses and certain 
privations in free speech. 

A few years ago in speaking from experience in the first 
World War, to the students of one of our universities, I 
said: 

“One of the emotions from that total war was rabid in- 
tolerance. National unity was essential in the face of na- 
tional danger. But impatience of some people ran to intol- 
erances which themselves brought limitations not only on 
free speech but on other liberties. The democratic govern- 
ments did not need or did not want such violences. Intol- 
erance did it.” 

Our histories of that war teem with regrets over those 
attitudes and proofs that intolerance brought many material 
and spiritual losses. And above all that intolerance did not 
contribute to national unity. 

I suppose it is asking too much that we would profit by 
this experience of the last war. But today some war intol- 
erances at the hands of self-appointed persons and organiza- 
tions has already, in five months, risen to great heights. Per- 
haps it is because the radio has multiplied the voices. The 
logic of intolerance is mostly made of name calling. 

There are a number of varieties of intolerance. One cult 
undoubtedly believes that outside the obvious alien enemy 
agents and crackpots, who are in care of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, there is a great group of Americans somewhere in 
some dark corner who want defeat. I have not heard of 
a single sane American who wants defeat. They want vic- 
tory. 

But the national gunning for this phantasmagoria has taken 
in too much ground. The high priests of this cult have con- 
cluded that all those who were opposed to war before Pearl 
Harbor cannot possibly be patriotic Americans ever. Or at 
least they are under suspicion as being appeasers, com- 
promisers, various obnoxious bipeds, reptiles, and Cliveden 
sets, Nazi sympathizers and Sixth Columnists. Yet 75 per 
cent of the American people were opposed to war before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Nevertheless this 75 per cent who 
are now in outer darkness are willingly sacrificing their 
sons, their brothers, their husbands, and they are working 
and paying without murmur. And no man can give a greater 
proof than this. Certainly he who offers his life for his 
country is not to be condemned as unpatriotic. 
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Free SPEECH AND NATIONAL UNITY 


But is all this name-calling the way to national unity? To 
have unity we need the healing of our pre-war differences, 
not this pouring of acid into the wounds. 

However, as I have said, this war has naturally been dis- 
covered as new—so we must be philosophical at new dis- 
coveries in tolerance. 

From a philosophical viewpoint, I would like to see the 
sixth columnists given a little more liberty. They are detined 
as the ones who discuss the war or speculate or even criti- 
cize in private conversation. 

To a person who is reminiscent of American life, it 
would seem that particular restraint is too drastic. The 
American people have always been a debating society. They 
get immense satisfaction out of gossip. They always have 
views. They always speculate about events. They are pro- 
foundly anxious over the fate of their loved ones and the 
welfare of their country. And all this cannot be stamped 
out of them by a hob-nailed heel. They will debate and 
speculate on this war around every corner grocery store, 
every logging camp, every machine shop, every family table, 
at every party, whether it serves beer or tea, lemonade or 
cocktails. Even if it is not specifically mentioned in the 
Constitution, it is part of Americans’ inalienable right. All 
this is the stuff that makes free men. This is the way democ- 
racy resolves its problems. It is not sedition. It comes 
from concern to win the war, and they ought to be allowed 
to grouse and gossip a little without being sixth columnists. 
The excommunication of that category of evildoers puts too 
great a weight on our national safety valve. 

Nor does this create unity. Unity is not to be confused 
with uniformity. When uniformity comes we will have 
ceased to be free men. Those who would reduce us to a 
collection of parrots do not know the meaning of America. 
It is from our diversity that we sharpen our wits, gain in 
initiative and strength over regimented peoples. That is 
the whole distance between the spirit of America and the 
spirit of totalitarianism. We have unity on the only issue 
that counts now. 

After all, what counts in war is—are the people willing to 
fight and die for their country? Are they willing to suffer 
the greatest griefs that can come to people in the loss of 
loved ones? Are they willing to work and work and work 
to pay and pay until they are exhausted? —The American peo- 
ple today are willing and doing just that. 





ARTIFICIAL LIFTING OF MoRALE 


And I would like a ticket to grouse a little over one 
other use of free speech. Just for mental comfort we could 
use a little less quantity of free speech in some particulars. 
Some of us are getting a little sensitive over having our 
morale artificially lifted. Especially more often than once 
a week. Our people can take defeat after defeat and keep at 
this job. Our people are not complacent or apathetic about 
this war; they are getting pretty mad at being told that they 
are unconcerned and that “this is war” as if they do not 
know it with aching hearts at every fireside. 

We folks at home and our boys in the camps can take any- 
thing that comes in this war—and take it standing up—ex- 
cept being told our morale is too low. 

We have these major tasks before the nation. We must 
win this war if we would preserve liberty. We must secure 
recovery after the war of our suspended liberties. We must 
secure lasting peace if liberty is to live. We must again be 
prepared to meet famine after the war is over if life is to 
be saved and peace preserved. I have four more suggestions 
to these ends. 


First, to win the war we need develop the most effective 
organization of it. Before the last war ended there came out 
of the swamps of the war organization of all principal na- 
tions the same formation—the establishment of a National 
War Council. Every nation came to it—American, British, 
French, Italian and German. 

In this present war the British, the Germans, the Rus- 
sians, the Italians, and I expect the Japanese, have such 
councils. I believe the time has come when America should 
have a more definite war council embracing in its members 
the civilian heads of the great war agencies. It should sit 
directly with the President as many times a week as is neces- 
sary. Within such a body a vast amount of coordination, 
overlap and conflicting policies, which are the inevitable con- 
sequence of war, could be planned out. Perhaps also it could 
detour a little of these reforms in liberty until after the war. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


Second. In the last war we made little advance prepara- 
tion to cross the precipitous mountains of after-war dis- 
organization or of methods to recover the lost freedoms. We 
were then ignorant of what lay ahead. We know about it 
this time. We must think out the recovery of freedom. And 
that preparedness can come only from organized objective 
research and public debate. It must come from many sources 
and many places and not from the government alone. It is 
a safe area for vigorous speech. 

Third. The last time we did not prepare for peace-mak- 
ing. 

We were told: “Destroy the Kaiser first. Discuss peace 
afterwards.” Today again, it is ‘Hitler, Mussolini and ‘Tojo 
must be first destroyed; we cannot discuss peace until that 
is done.” 

We went to the Peace Conference in 1919 animated by the 
loftiest and most disinterested ideals, but we were totally 
unprepared for the specific problems and the ambushes that 
had to be met at the peace table. We did not secure much 
peace. 

There must be just as much preparedness for peace mak- 
ing as there is for war. And in many ways it is a more difh- 
cult job. 

Nor is this alone the job of the several government de- 
partments now engaged upon it. If we are to make a better 
job of the peace this time than last it will be because in- 
telligent public discussion develops more ideas and better 
ideas and because a public understanding of the problems 
is prepared to accept the solutions made. 

Fourth. Unless we are to see again the aftermath of the 
thirty years’ war, when one-third of the people of Europe fell 
before the horsemen of famine and pestilence we must have 
preparedness, not alone in America, but in every surplus- 
food-producing country. And unless there be food there 
will be no foundation for peace. 

And finally during the last war I ventured a paragraph 
which attained considerable circulation, and I may be par- 
doned for repeating it, although it does belong to a bygone 
age and no longer has the stamp of “new.” It was apropos 
of some folks who wanted more mortification of the flesh 
than even the war itself necessitates. And they become more 
depressing to cheer and mirth when they get time on the 
radio. I said then, “Go back to simple food, simple clothes, 
simple pleasures. Pray hard, work hard, sleep hard and 
play hard. Do it all courageously and cheerfully. We have 
a victory to win.” 

Today again we have a victory to win in war, in making 
peace and in restoration of freedom. And again as before 
it must be won by our united effort, by the heroism of our 
men in the field, and by the eternal vigilance of a free people. 
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The Road Ahead 


THE POWER OF OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Ex-District Attorney of New York County 
Delivered at a luncheon in his honor by the Republican Women of Greater New York, at Hotel Astor, May 9, 1942 
Broadcast on a nation-wide hookup by the Columbia Broadcasting System 


ky meet today in the midst of the greatest war of 

all history. We meet, not in an atmosphere of 

despair, but of hope, confidence and determination. 
We are Americans. America is young and does not know 
defeat. Somehow, with the tragedy of war, there are many 
compensations to sustain us. “The most important of these 
is 4 vreater unity among us all—a unity fused by the white 
heat of patriotism. The lesser unities merge into greater 
ones. Factionalism stays its hand. Self-interest is subordi- 
nated. Controversy is tempered by understanding. 

We meet here today as Republicans. But our first thought 
of our country. As members of an honored political party 
we recognize that its roots were planted in love of country: 
the purpose of its existence is to serve our country. The Re- 
publican Party lives because it breathes the air of a free 
nation—a nation which it helped keep free. It will continue 
to live because it is a great instrument by which our free- 
dom shall be preserved. 

Sut unlike some over-ambitious or over-zealous partisans, 
we do not claim a monopoly of patriotism. Such claim ill 
becomes either an individual or a party. There is no one 
of-us but desires only the means by which he can render 
the most effective service, however humble, to the cause 
of all. 

In every effort necessary to victory in the war the Re- 
publican Party stands and will continue to stand vigorously 
behind the President of the United States. Let us make it 
clear: even where the government makes mistakes, we shall 
support it so long as they are honest mistakes. To the same 
end, it is the particular duty of every Republican to criti- 
cize where better results can be obtained. It is also our 
duty to refuse to condone mistakes that result from neglect, 
poor organization or partisan politics. 

All of us had hoped against hope that we could be spared 
participation in another great war. Even after the first year 
of the war our leaders, from the President down, had 
voiced that hope and expectation. In the election of 1940 
the platforms of both parties and both Presidential candi- 
dates gave repeated and firm pledges to avoid direct in- 
volvement in the war. We were all eager to lend full aid 
to all who resisted aggression. But it seemed incredible that 
American lives would again have to be sacrificed to stop a 
few madmen who had temporarily acquired superiority in 
modern instruments of destruction. 

But our hopes were not to be fulfilled. The waves of 
war broke over our own shores. Now we are in this war 
until we win total and crushing victory. To the service 
of our nation we have dedicated ourselves and every re- 
source at our command. 

To this end we are united. There are, of course, those 
who would divide us here at home. There are the apostles 
of appeasement—those sympathizers with alien ideologies 
who seek to impede American action. And there are those 
who can see only defeat in war and who despair of our 
future afterward. We shall give no heed to these apostles 
of despair whether alien or home-grown. 

We shall win the war and then we must win the peace. 
For as the most powerful of nations, we have learned that 


power begets responsibility. Never again shall we fore- 
swear hard-won victory. 

The attempt is sometimes made to lay the blame for the 
whole disastrous cause of world events since the last wars 
to America’s refusal to join the League of Nations. That is 
an absurd over-simplification. The whole truth lies in many 
factors. “There was the failure to deal realistically with 
reparations and war debts. There was the large scale lend- 
ing of money for the rehabilitation of Europe, followed 
by the sudden stopping of those loans. There was the re- 
fusal by our government, even after Hitler came to power, 
to co-operate in joint plans for economic stabilization at 
the London Economic Conference with the nations of 
Europe—Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium, France and the 
Scandinavian nations. There was our total failure in the 
1930’s to recover from the most profound of all depressions 
and the resulting distress throughout the world. These are 
some of the many mistakes which contributed to the break- 
down of world security. For these failures neither party is 
without blame. 

It will not do now, in my judgment, merely to voice 
again the aspirations that were shattered twenty years ago. 
The world has greatly changed since them. Even after the 
total victory upon which we shall insist, it will be impossible 
to put back into their bottles the genii which have been 
released. National and racial aspirations, long subdued, have 
been awakened. The hopes of hundreds of millions of people 
all over the world are on the march. The victory at arms 
will not be the end but only the beginning. 

While there does not live the man wise enough to draw 
a blue print for the future, there are some things of which 
we may be certain. As the shape of the world to come 
emerges we must and shall meet it with understanding. We 
must be prepared to formulate and participate in sound 
solutions for the-future. The striking power and the cruis- 
ing range of the modern airplane confronts us with the 
necessity for the organization of a peaceful world, free from 
the continuous danger of sudden attack. Of our respons- 
ibility and our power in the family of nations there is no 
question. Enlightened national interest requires that out of 
this war we help create a stabilized world. As other 
nations prosper, we prosper; as other nations become diseased, 
the infectious germs attack us too. We know we can work 
together with other nations for war. We must work to- 
gether with other nations for peace. 

We know that when the freedom of one nation is de- 
stroyed, the freedom of other nations is already in peril. 

Young men of our country are fighting and dying in 
many countries. They are fighting to defend their own 
country. They are fighting to defend our free way of life 
against aggressive systems of government which will not 
let us live at peace. They are fighting so that another such 
holocaust will not devour their sons and their sons’ sons. 
We are determined that their sacrifice shall not be in vain. 

It is equally essential that we remember always that 
our power in this war and our influence in the peace must 
rest upon our own integrity and strength as a nation. The 
inherent strength of this nation has long been suppressed. 
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It is beginning to assert itself. In spite of delays, confusion 
and lack of foresight, America is rising in its might. 

Somehow our industrial progress is concealed from the 
American people by a confused and self-defeating censor- 
ship. It is a censorship that has been clamped down upon 
our factories, our shipyards, our mines and railroads. It 
is important to have a censorship which withholds confi- 
dential information from the enemy. Fifth columnists and 
saboteurs must not be aided by details about the places and 
size of our productive plant. But there are facts not known 
to the public that should be known—facts that would put 
courage and buoyant faith into the American people—facts 
which would strike fear and defeatism in the hearts of our 
enemies. 

The truth is that miracles of energy and ingenuity are 
being performed by our productive forces. I wish it were 
possible for all of us to see the great aircraft plants scattered 
over the country. They are turning out planes of a variety, a 
quality and a quantity that exceeds the wildest dreams of 
two short years ago. As the fragmentary news of the achieve- 
ments of our planes drifts back, and we turn from it to the 
actual production in our factories, our wonder grows. For 
many of the very planes that are scoring triumphs abroad 
are considered already obsolete in our American factories. 
New models, enormously improved, are rolling off our pro- 
duction lines. There are fighters with speed and fire-power 
that will write the name of America in every sky over 
Germany and Italy and Japan. There are bombers to avenge 
London and Crete, Rotterdam and Dunkirk, Pearl Harbor 
and Corregidor. There are transport planes that will revo- 
lutionize all methods of hurling force where force is needed. 
The genius of America is at last released. 

I cannot be discouraged when I see the great army of men 
and women in these plants inspired by the same indomitable 
will and patriotism that carries our men-in-arms to the far 
corners of the world. I cannot be discouraged when I see 
the leaders there—the managers of American industry— 
men of brains and integrity. Speed of production has been 
not only increased: it has been multiplied. Managerial skill 
has in one type of tank alone, reduced the man hours by 50 
per cent. There are MacArthurs in American industry. 
There are fighting men in overalls. 

Take another example—shipbuilding. For ten years our 
national policy has starved the American merchant marine. 
It has been reduced to a pitiful shadow of our once-proud 
pre-eminence on the seas. But there, too, miracles are under 
way. Testifying before a congressional Committec only two 
weeks ago, Admiral Land described what he called the revo- 
lutionary achievement of one of our great shipbuilding com- 
panies. The Higgins Company is operating new plants, 
built on its own initiative. Out of their own skill and with 
their own money, they created a new type of boat. Today 
thousands of boats are being produced and are changing naval 
warfare in every quarter of the globe. When you read of the 
exploits of the British Commandos, bear in mind that where 
the Commandos go, there go boats built by Higgins of the 
U. S. A. This company has now accepted a contract to build 
great ships of ten thousand tons. It has promised what would 
have been beyond imagination even a year ago: a ship a day. 

The same drive and ingenuity has made of our auto- 
mobile and other industries a veritable Vulcan’s forge. 
Everywhere the men who made American industry the envy 
of the world are now making it the greatest power in the 
world. They are turning out planes and motors, ships, guns 
and tanks at a speed which makes new records of production 
every day. 

What did this madman Hitler think America was made 
of? What could have been his thought when he drove us 


to rise, an avenging nation in arms? Did he think we would 
do less than this? Hitler has been building for nine years. 
We have been building for less than two years. Hitler 
hasn’t seen anything yet. 

When we turn our eyes from these realities of economic 
life to the political leadership that directs that economic life, 
the contrast is challenging. It took a year and a half of prod- 
ding before the Administration even began to accept the plain 
lessons of the last war. It took a year and a half to get uni- 
fied war production under one man. Meanwhile, industry 
had to get itself under way as well as it could, while Wash- 
ington tried to catch up with it. 

How strange it is that for nearly ten years, defeatist 
economists and politicians have been speaking of our dying 
economy! Funeral orations have been repeatedly read over 
our economic system. Now it is producing the power that is 
saving the United Nations. From Vladivostok to Mada- 
gascar anxious eyes are turning for aid to the factories of 
the United States. 

Our factories are turning out the arms. Meanwhile the 
Administration is busy putting into reverse, every economic 
concept it has preached for years. It used to tell us that our 
industrial plant was over-built. Now untold billions must 
be poured into the construction of new plants. It used to tell 
us to borrow, spend and consume. Now it must warn us to 
save, conserve and pay our debts. It used to promote inflation 
by adaptations of every device advocated in America from 
William Jennings Bryan to Doctor Townsend. Now, it be- 
latedly warns us against the terrible consequences of infla- 
tion. It used to tell us that we had too much food, and 
throttled its production. Now it must ration what it so long 
tried to destroy. It used to pillory industrial managers as 
public enemies. Now it calls upon them to save the nation 
from disaster. 

These foolish, false prophets who could not plan for a war 
they said was inevitable would now plan for a new world. A 
recent report reveals that thirty-five government agencies 
are engaged in post-war planning. 

If this were not so serious, its grim irony would provoke 
us to laughter. They would have us believe that those who 
were blind to the realities in a pre-war world will have in- 
spired vision in a post-war world; that those who were 
foolish about what they could see will be wise about what 
they cannot see; that Mr. Wallace, erstwhile high priest 
of scarcity, now, as Chief of Economic Warfare, can give 
us an economy of abundance, not merely for ourselves, but 
for all the world. 

Is this the kind of leadership that millions of Americans 
in uniform must face when they return from winning the 
war? I do not believe we are compelled to accept a future 
built upon a repetition of the mistakes of these architects of 
error. Our young men and women have a right to know 
their country is determined to avoid the mistakes of the past. 
They have a right to expect us to build on sound founda- 
tions, a better and a sounder future. 

Fortunatly in a free Republic the means exist to prevent 
repetition of the mistakes of the past. We call that means 
free government. Free government includes freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, free elections and, with us, two 
great political parties. By them we have remained free and 
grown great as a nation. By them we shall remain free, win 
the war and meet the problems of the peace to come. 

This is no matter of partisanship. It should not be allowed 
to become a partisan matter. The future for which we build 
is too important. We must, all of us, refuse to sound a note 
of retreat. We honor the past, but we know, too, how new 
are the problems before us. This country need endure no 
reaction either to the far or to the immediate past. 
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We must be vitally alive to the changes enforced by this 
war upon economic life. Science and invention are leaping 
ahead to meet the problems of war. Out of their discoveries, 
industries hitherto unknown will rise to greatness. We stand 


on the threshold of a new era, and the future is quick with 
hope. 

When this war passes we shall never again tolerate a 
pinched standard of living or a lowered horizon of produc- 


tion. We shall never again tolerate scarcity or the politics 
ind economics of scarcity. Our burdens of debt and taxa- 
tion must be lightened by pushing ever upward the levels of 
i! production. “The national income must be more 
divided. Business will have no monopoly of power, 

will have the assurance of stable policies in law and 
government. Agriculture, vitally necessary to an impover- 
ished world and new industrial outlets, must not subsist upon 
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luced production, but thrive upon increased consumption. 


The hard-won rights of labor will be taken for granted and 
fortified in a growing, free economy. 

Such a fluid and growing economy can never come from 
defeatists who doubt the capacity of their own country. It 
can never come, as it did not come these last nine years, 
except by the fullest use of our most promising assets of 
enterprise and progress. 

The people of America are entitled to a future of hope 
and faith and confidence. Resolved to win this war quickly 
and overwhelmingly, they willingly suffer the sacrifices that 
war requires. They will meet the future, as they meet the 
present, boldly and with courage. 

They deserve the best and the freest of political systems. 
As Republicans we, must fight to preserve and strengthen 
that system. We are the sole bulwark against the fatal 
one-party system. We shall not fail in our high duty. We 
shall do our share for a fuller life and a better world in the 
days to come. 


Plea to Rulers of Nations 


EFFECT OF WAR ON FAMILY LIFE 


By POPE PIUS XII 
Delivered over radio to the world on the occasion of His Episcopal Jubilee, May 13, 1942 


ees OMORROW, on the solemn Feast of the Ascension 

of Christ, Our Saviour, to heaven, surrounded by the 

loyal, devout congregation of the people of the Eternal 
City and in intimate paternal communion with millions of 
Christian believers through the world, We shall go up to 
the Papal Altar in the patriarchal Vatican Basilica to offer 
to God, with profound humility and fervent devotion, the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. An intense feeling of gratitude to the 
viver of all good things inspires Us and draws Us on, for 
Our soul is filled with an ineffable joy as this day brings 
back to Us the memory of Our Episcopal Consecration 
twenty-live years ago at the hands of Our venerated and 
unforgettable predecessor. It is a dear memory which, while 
it calls forth from Us an anthem of praise to God, makes Us 
also invoke with all Our heart the blessing of Heaven 
on Our Lord’s flock entrusted to Our pastoral care and on 
all that the Church is doing and suffering for the salvation 
of the world. 

‘This day, which should be one of pure and serene joy for 
the Catholic world, comes at a time of the gravest anxieties 
and sufferings of which the words of Our Saviour seem to 
be a vivid description: “For nation shall rise against nation 
and kingdom against kingdom and there shall be pestilences 
and famines and earthquakes in places.” (Matt. 24:7). In 
the midst of such widespread calamity, how could We 
hold those celebrations, even though strictly religious, that 
are proper to joyous and happy days? 

The infuriate tragedy of the events through which we 
are passing summons us not to joy but rather to penance 
and amendment, urges us on to self-examination and purifica- 
tion, warns us to reset the course and change the path of 
our thoughts, our aims and our conduct. 

It is for Us then, dear children, a source of joy, of 
deep satisfaction and of reassurance to know that Our 
jubilee is being celebrated throughout the Catholic world 
with prayers and sacrifices for the welfare of Holy Church 
and with generous almsgiving to the thousands and thousands 
of brethren, who, in their many grave needs, knock with 
confidence on the door of Christian Charity, which suffers 
patiently along with them in the midst of strife and of the 
universally felt sorrows of the present moment. The im- 


penetrable designs of God have disposed that it is We, who 
should support the weight of pastoral anxiety which twenty- 
five years ago was borne by that great-souled one who im- 
posed hands on Us at the altar of the Sistine Chapel and 
gave Us the plentitude of the priesthood. 


Hoty HERITAGE 


It is a holy heritage, but, Oh, how heavy and full of 
sorrows the road by which the beloved Providence of God 
guided Us. 

It led back again to the Sistine, where on Our weak 
shoulders was laid the dignity of Supreme Pontiff, a dignity 
of which We feel deeply Our unworthiness. And with that 
dignity came a gigantic burden which, with the outbreak and 
extension of this second World War, has become so heavy 
as even to surpass that which the first World War brought 
with it in the days of Benedict XV. But for all that, dear 
sons, We should have passed in vain through the school of 
Leo XIII, with his brilliant wisdom; of Pius X, so out- 
standing for his piety; of Benedict XV, so gifted with far- 
seeing wisdom; of Pius XI, so full of holy courage and 
enterprise, if in the midst of this hurricane of universal grief 
We were to allow, even for a moment, to waver in Us the 
certainty founded on faith strengthened by hope, ripened 
by charity; the certainty that Our Lord is never more watch- 
ful, never nearer to His Church than in those hours when 
His children, under the stress of fear and tempest, might 
be driven to cry out: “Master, doth it not concern Thee that 
we perish; Lord, save us, we perish” (Mark 4:38; Matt. 
8: 25). 

And this unruffled sense of security, where does our soul 
strengthen and stabilize it? At the Tomb of Peter, First 
Bishop of Rome. When we kneel before that tomb and 
fix our thoughts on the beginnings of the Church, We seem 
to see the first Pope, destined by Christ Himself to be the 
cornerstone of the Church, lift up his head proudly and say 
to Us: “I beseech you, who am myself an ancient, and a 
witness of the sufferings of Christ, feed the flock of God 
which is among you” (I Pet. 5:1). Then We see in spirit 
all Our good children throughout the world gathered around 
Us, countless as the sands of the seashore, and Our heart 
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expands and We feel deep within Us a compulsion to speak 
and to feed the soul of each of you with that confidence 
which sustains Our own soul. 


THREE GREAT SOLEMNITIES 

The Church too had and has her springtime, marvellous 
as herself. Do not the three great solemnities of Easter, 
Ascension and Pentecost, coming in the season when nature 
awakened to new life bedecks herself with greenery and 
flowers and prepares by her hidden travails to bestow her 
gift of harvest and fruit; do not these solemnities form a 
springtime of the spirit which makes nature’s springtime 
more welcome, more precious, more beautiful? For Us 
these feasts are as a sum of three great mysteries, three sub- 
lime truths, three great historical facts, three mysteries of 
first magnitude in the work of redemption. 

They are three fundamental and unshaken pillars of the 
gigantic edifice which is Holy Church. In their light, in 
their supernatural power, these truths equally present and 
equally vivid to all generations of the Faithful in every 
era of the Church’s history, throw the light of their historic 
reality on the springtime of Christianity, on its tender be- 
ginnings, its green growth and full flowering even while 
winds and gales were blowing. For Christianity was born 
a giant, its forehead encircled by the rays of those three 
truths which mark the opening of that epoch which is so 
justly termed heroic; that is the three centuries between the 
foundation of the Church and the peace made with the Ro- 
man Empire in 312. 

In the time of Constantine these three fundamental mys- 
teries, resplendent beams of that Light of the World which 
is Christ, direct and accompany the forward march of the 
young Church, Spouse of Christ. They watch her steps and 
give her heart to rise above the savage mist of paganism and 
reach the heights of her predestined greatness. 

With their minds tenaciously, perseveringly fixed on faith 
in the Risen One and in their own resurrection; with their 
eyes ever intent with holy anticipation on the Glorified One 
sitting at the right hand of the Father and on the heavenly 
Jerusalem, everlasting abode of happiness for those who re- 
main faithful to the end; with their souls filled with the 
certainty of the strengthening presence of the Holy Spirit 
promised and sent by Jesus, you can see the early Chris- 
tians, when professing their faith in the midst of strife and 
suffering, rise to heroic stature, thanks to their noble 
thoughts, their vigorous action, the valiant rivalry they dis- 
played in the arena of moral giants. 

They have left behind them an example whose conquering 
force expands and propagates down the centuries even to our 
own days when to save and keep the honor ard the name of 
Christian one must undergo struggles and face up to trials 
not unlike theirs. Before such athletes, on whose brows the 
victorious laurels of the militant Christian are often inter- 
twined with the palm of martyrdom, all uncertainty and 
hesitation vanishes. 

Does not the great lesson of their heroic life suffice to 
clear all mists from our minds, to put new life into our 
hearts, to raise aloft the heads of the Christians of today, 
making them conscious of their exalted dignity, eager to 
reach greater heights while they ponder the responsibility 
which their Christian profession stamps upon their souls. 


UNMISTAKABLE CHARACTERISTIC 


The spiritual profile of this primitive Christianity, whose 
beginnings are recalled for us by the coming Feasts of the 
Ascension and Pentecost, is refulgent with four unmistak- 
able characteristics: 1, unshaken confidence in victory based 
on a profound Faith; 2, serene and unlimited readiness for 
sacrifice and suffering; 3, Eucharistic fervor and recollection 


arising from the deep conviction of the social efficiency of 
Eucharistic thought on all forms of social life; 4, a striving 
after an ever closer and more enduring unity of spirit and 
of Hierarchy. 

This four-fold character of the Church’s youth presents 
in each of its dominant notes an appeal and at the same 
time a hope and a promise to the Christianity of our day, 
for the true Christianity of today is not different from that 
of the early ages. The youth of the Church is eternal, for 
the Church does not grow old, changing her age as she does 
according to the conditions of time while she marches on to 
eternity. The centuries that she has passed through are but 
a day as the centuries that lie before her are but as a day. 
Her youth in the days of the Caesars is the same that now 
speaks to us. The confidence in victory of the primitive 
church drew its life, soundness and imperturbability from 
the words of the Master; “I have overcome the world” 
(John, 16:33). They are words which might well have 
been inscribed on the wood of His Cross, the standard of his 
victories. 

Let the Christianity of today be penetrated and inflamed 
by the burning and luminous fire of that watchword and you 
will feel in your hearts the peaceful, quiet confidence of vic- 
tory that reassures you with the passing of these dark days 
in which so many are living in terror and discouragement. 
There will come not the terrors which the small-minded 
dread but the brilliant fulfilment of the hopes of faithful 
and magnanimous souls. The Church of today cannot simply 
return to the primitive forms of the small initial flock. In her 
maturity, which is not old age, she holds her head high 
and maintains unchanged in her members the vigor of her 
youth. She remains necessarily what she was at her birth. 

Always the same, she does not change in her dogma or 
in her strength. She is impregnable, indestructible, invinc- 
ible. She is immovable, changeless, in the writ of her 
foundation, sealed with the Blood of the Son of God. Yet 
she moves, she takes new forms with the age in which she 
goes forward, on her way progressing, yes, but not chang- 
ing in her nature. For, as Vincent of Lerins so well puts 
it, the religious life of souls must imitate that of bodies 
which, while in the course of their growth they increase the 
number of their years, still remain the same bodies that they 
were. 

The church is in a position to look back with worthy pride, 
and unafraid, on her past and on the almost two-thousand- 
year-old priceless treasure of her teaching and legislation 
which has increased through the fuller development and 
clearer understanding of the deposit of truth committed to 
her, as well as through the effective strengthening and per- 
fection of her internal unity and the expansion of her liturgy, 
centered on the Sacrifice of the Mass and on the Sacraments, 
increased too by that leaven of the Christian spirit which 
more and more, as time passes, has come to enter into all 
forms and conditions of life. 

And now that her mission as Universal Mother of believers 
has attained maturity, in face of vaster needs and duties 
she could not without being untrue to herself retrace her 
steps and take on the forms of life and activity of these 
earlier days. The cenacle has become a temple greater 
than that of Solomon. “The little flock” (Luke, 12:32), 
now multifold, has crossed rivers and mountains and goes 
in search of pastures through the world. The grain of 
mustard seed, as Our Lord promised and willed, has become 
a great tree in whose shade the peoples rest. 


Cannot Go BAcKWARD 


No there cannot be for the Church, whose steps God 
directs and accompanies through the ages, there cannot be 
for the human soul who studies history in the spirit of Christ, 
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any going back, but only desire to go forward towards the 
future and to mount upwards. 

In a sense, however, the return of the Church to her 
beginnings is in our own days a stern but inspiring reality. 
As at the outset and more than in many other ages, the 
divine Foundation of Christ, though never wavering before 
enemies, is struggling in more than one place today for its 
existence. Combative atheism, systematic anti-Christianity, 
cold indifference make war on it, making use of conceptions 
and thoughts which have nothing in common with the friendly 
usages of polite controversy but frequently descending to 
the crudity of violence. 

Today again, as of old in some countries, those in author- 
ity, forgetful of moral ties and bent on replacing right by 
force, trump up against Christians the same infringements 
of the law which the Caesars of the first centuries pretended 
to have found in Peter and Paul, in Sixtus and Laurence, 
in Cecilia, Agnes, Perpetua and the countless line of these 
innocent victims who now are refulgent with the halo of 
martyrs—here below, in the sight of the Church, and in 
Heaven, in the presence of the Lamb. And the crime which 
is cast up against Christians is always the same, their un- 
faltering loyalty to the King of Kings and the Lord 
of Lords. 

Nor is there any other explanation why today too prac- 
tical faith in the Son of God, submission to His law, spiritual 
union with His Church, and loyalty to His representatives on 
earth have meant in some places a continual succession of 
mistrust and abuse, of degradations and disabilities, of per- 
sonal and social discredit, of shortened means and hard cir- 
cumstances, of poverty and sufferings, of misery and handi- 
caps and injury, corporal as well as spiritual. 

In such an atmosphere of terror and danger what remains, 
beloved sons, in our time but the imperative need to refashion 
ourselves on the model of the early Church and on the magni- 
ficent example given by those Christians, on their burning 
faith, on their dauntless spirit, on their conscious assurance 
of victory; to drink in as from a pure spring of courage and 
salvation, a new strength, a new drive, a new constancy as 
we reflect that all that they believed in, hoped for, loved, 
prayed for, worked for, suffered for and gloriously won is 
also our life, our glory and the incorruptible treasure of 
the Church. 


Horizon or New TRIUMPHS 


May the sight of the victories won by the early Church 
strengthen and sublimate your hope and, in the midst of 
the present storm, open up a horizon of new triumphs. 
Sooner or later the passing sequence of raging upheavals, 
will serve only to put into clearer light the consoling truth 
of these words of the beloved Disciple: “This is the victory 
which overcometh the world, our faith.” (I John, 5:4). If 
the seal of blood which beautified the Church’s youth through 
the centuries of trial, suffering and sacrifice appear to us 
now as the brightest stone in her triumphal diadem, so, too, 
for Christendom of today, the greatness of her future vic- 
tory, won in the fire of terrible tribulation, will correspond 
to the generosity of her sacrifice. 

The stout, determined will of those heroes who went 
before us with the standard of faith could not be broken 
by Nero’s or Diocletian’s fury, or the insidious cunning of 
a Julian the Apostate. Calm and ready without counting 
the cost, in the face of every kind of torture and martyrdom 
they did not tremble or waver before outrage piled on 
outrage, blow on blow, before the violence or snares of the 
enemies of Christ. A Christianity that has ever before its 
eyes the heroism of the first centuries can never fail to be 
true to the spirit of those words written by Peter while 


persecution raged, “but if also you suffer anything for jus- 
tice sake, blessed are ye.” (I Pet. 3, 14.) It will show itself 
worthy of the inheritance of its forefathers and, deeply con- 
scious of its exalted mission, will secure in the hour prepared 
by God—through suffering indeed, but glorious suffering— 
a peace which will make it exclaim with the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, “thanks be to God Who hath given us the vic- 
tory.” (I Cor. 15, 57.) 

But whence did the courageous faith of the first Christians 
derive its life and its enthusiasm? From the Eucharistic 
union with Christ, Who is the Inspiration of moral conduct 
that is pure and pleasing to God at the table of the Bread 
of the strong. They felt enkindled in their hearts a zeal 
which gave and increased energy and peace. They felt them- 
selves brothers and sisters of Christ. Nourished by the same 
Food and the same Drink, united in fraternal union by one 
same love, one same unfailing hope, welded together by a 
mystic bond that makes of thousands of hearts and thous- 
ands of souls one great family, with but one heart and one 
soul, on the altar under the veil of bread and wine, there 
was present to them the God of their souls and of victories, 
Who would raise aloft His standards in the place of the 
Roman Eagles for the conquest of the world—a world of 
which Rome would be the center not through her force, 
but through her faith. ; 

The thought of the Eucharist is the Center of the Faith, 
now as in the first centuries. Its increase in the Church and 
its spiritual vivifying radiation through mankind—tortured 
by egoism, envy, hate, contradictions, departures from the 
dogma of the Cenacle—must become more vital and more 
effective in bringing men to the divine agape where the cold- 
ness of their hearts may be dispelled and those hearts be 
touched by the fire that will warm them in anticipation of 
springtime harmony of united minds and brotherly coopera- 
tion which draws all together in unison and peace around 
the God of the Tabernacle, in the sanctifying Sign of the 
Eucharist. 

The Church today, with joy and affection, clasps the 
hand of the Primitive Church. Across the centuries, the 
goodness and winsomeness of Christ living among us never 
fail. And if He has opened up the fountains of the benefi- 
cent, generous Eucharistic stream through the inspired ac- 
tion of the great Pope Pius X in the same measure in which 
they flowed in the early centuries, it was because he took 
cognizance of the fact that the times in which we live 
demand from us no less staunch faith, no less pure morality, 
no less ardent charity, and a readiness to sacrifice not un- 
like that which made the early age of the Church great and 
wonderful. 


Tracic CONSEQUENCES 


Not less wonderful or great was the enthusiasm of the 
young spouse of Christ for the preservation, order and con- 
solidation of unbreakable unity to join faithful and _hier- 
archy today, when the separation of so many brethren from 
the See of Peter has reached such tragic consequences, harm- 
ing all Christendom and weakening the efficacy of their 
activity in the world. Whilst the vital union between 
pastor and flock in the Catholic world extends and renders 
ever more evident its beneficent effects, the prayer that all 
may be one rises with ever more vehemency from the hearts 
of those who believe in Christ, and many others, who, though 
living outside the visible Church, in all sincerity and eager- 
ness join in that prayer because they feel that in a world 
hostile to Christ the very existence of Christianity is at stake. 

From where could that prayer for unity of all believers 
be raised with more deepfelt love to Him Who first ad- 
dressed it to His Father and Who enlightens the minds and 
moves the hearts of men, than from this holy hill on which 
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in this hour the minds of the world’s Catholics are turned 
as they listen to Us, their attention fixed on the Chair of 
Peter and the principal church from which the unity of the 
priesthood took its rise (Cyprian, Epist. 59; Cornelium, 
Rom. 14:2). This is the rock of truth and salvation whose 
lofty and vast aspirations no one understood more thoroughly 
or described with greater eloquence than Leo the Great, Pope 
and. Doctor of the Church in those memorable words, 
“Blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostolic order, is assigned 
to the stronghold of the Roman Empire, so that the light 
of truth which was revealed for the salvation of all men 
might course more efficaciously from the head itself through 
the whole body of the world.” 

When we think back to the early Church, only and spot- 
less mother of all churches, where better, we ask, might 
the prayer “that they may be one” re-echo in more ringing 
tones than from this rock beside the Tiber on which heaven’s 
favor has shone more brightly and generously, once Provi- 
dence had selected it to be the Episcopal See of the first 
Peter and the spiritual bastion of Christianity—on that 
riverbank whose annals, in one of their brightest pages, re- 
count the glorious martyrdom of the Prince of the Apostles 
and the high privilege of having given to his mortal re- 
mains their last resting place. 

On this day, from this holy place, spiritual center of the 
Christian world—yes in these our days, when the Spouse 
of Christ must in various parts endure stubborn conflicts and 
her faithful sons must support many inconveniences for their 
open profession of Christianity and their loyalty to the 
Church—it is for Us, beloved children, a very special and 
unwonted pleasure to be able to announce to you and to 
let you hear that deep appealing cry which, from out the 
shadows that surround the tomb of Peter, breaks as an 
appeal from Christianity of the past to Christianity of the 
present and joins its renascent, persuasive force to Our voice 
in provident harmony. 


VATICAN CATACOMBS 


Vatican soil, We may say too, has its catacombs. The 
excavations begun and carried on at Our request in the sub- 
soil of the Vatican Basilica, of which We gave some account 
over a year ago on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
tomb of Our memorable Predecessor, have not yet been com- 
pleted. But they do not fail to cast new and abundant 
light on those early times in which the Gospel of the Cross 
began to resound and to be firmly established with all its 
sublime attraction on Roman soil and the young Church set 
itself to ascend the thorny and bloody path of that centuries- 
long Via Dolorosa which was to bring it, under Constantine, 
to peaceful triumph. 

The works completed during last year had already re- 
vealed beneath the great nave of the Basilica on a straight 
line leading to the confessional, with a certainty never be- 
fore reached, the existence of a large pagan cemetery, the 
characteristic monuments of which, from the first century 
on, had arisen within the space of an “area perpetua sep- 
ulturae tradita” already in use. This pre-Christian necropolis 
furnished the clearest proof of the accuracy of the Roman 
tradition which had always sought the tomb of the Prince 
of the Apostles beneath the surface of just such a pagan 
cemetery. 

As the works progressed there appeared the lines of the 
foundations of Constantine’s Basilica in ever greater pre- 
cision, and little by little were revealed the exceptional 
technical and physiological difficulties which the Emperor’s 
architect had to overcome in the planning and execution 
of his grandiose designs. Any one who goes down into these 
excavations and sets himself to contemplate and measure the 


enormous difficulties of the rough uneven Vatican soil that 
were overcome in laying the foundations and levelling out a 
cemetery site with its countless monuments, venerable and 
dear even to pagan Rome and to many families, finds in 
those magnificent remains which are now unveiled to us the 
most convincing proof that the Emperor could not and must 
not be following reasons of convenience in choosing a site 
for his Basilica, but that the site was imposed upon him by 
the fact that here was placed the tomb of the Apostle. 

With the guidance of such criteria and the aid of a com- 
parative study of the relevant sources, it was not difficult to 
unearth the ancient semi-circular confessional going back 
perhaps to the time of Gregory the Great, on the marble 
walls of which, from the beginning of the Middle Ages, 
countless pilgrims cut the Sign of the Cross as a memorial 
of their visit. 


Corns oF PILGRIMS 


Between last September and today over 1,500 coins, ancient 
and mediaeval, have been found. These show that those 
pious pilgrims came in great numbers not only from Rome 
and Italy but, one may say, from every part of the then 
known world. France, especially, was represented by the 
coins of its Archbishops, Bishops and Abbots, its Kings, 
Dukes, Counts, Viscounts and Lords; then Germany, the 
Low Countries, Switzerland, Spain, England, Bohemia, 
Livonia, Hungary, Slavonia and the Latin East. 

But in the central section, where one above the other there 
arise three altars of different periods, the tireless zeal of 
the investigators has found a monument simple in form 
but which long before the time of Constantine the devotion 
of the faithful had endowed with the character of a venerable 
place of cult. This is shown by the graffiti which are to be 
seen within the monument on one wall, showing the same 
form as those which indicate the tombs of the martyrs in 
the Christian cemeteries. These graffiti, which bring us 
back to the days of persecution, provide us historical cer- 
tainty that we have here that trophaeum spoken of by the 
priest, Caius, about A.D. 200 in jubilant terms, and reported 
by Eusebius: “I can show you the monuments of the 
Apostles,” words which now make us see Caius once again 
amid the mystic shadows of the Vatican grottoes. Eusebius 
himself recalls the monuments adorned by the names of Peter 
and Paul which even now are seen in the cemeteries of 
Rome. Add to this the spirited query addressed by the 
Doctor of the Church, St. Jerome, to the priest, Vigilantius: 
“Does the Bishop of Rome, then do ill when he offers 
Sacrifice over what we call the venerable remains but what 
you call the worthless dust of the dead men, Peter and Paul, 
and treats their tombs as altars?” 

Thus you will see how these and other testimonies get 
fresh light and force from the discoveries and the find- 
ings already completed. They all agree and fit in harmo- 
niously with the language of the monuments found in which 
stones speak. And from this harmony does there not break 
forth the cry of certainty and imperishable assurance of the 
early Church, which grew up in suffering and hardship? 
It is the cry which is directed as an exhortation to faith in 
and hope of victory towards those who in our own day, 
turbulent, but forerunners of great decisive events, are to 
preserve and give back to a wandering mankind, thirsting 
for peace, the blessings of our Redeemer, and to set up to the 
Cross of Christ within the stronghold of this mankind the 
altar which belongs to it and to it alone. 

The divine mission of the Church, established immovably 
on the Rock of Peter, has no limits of space on earth and 
has no limit in its activity but the time limit of mankind; 
but, like every age that passes, the present moment presents 
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to her and imposes on her new enterprises, duties, cares. 
The cries for help which each day brings to us would tell 
is, if we did not already know it, what the present moment 
in its onward rush asks and demands from the Church, 
namely, to use her authority to secure that the present ter- 
rible conflict may cease and the flood of tears and blood 
may issue forth into an equitable and lasting peace for all. 


LABorRS FOR PEACE 


Our conscience is Our witness that from the moment 
when the hidden designs of God entrusted to our feeble 
strength the weight, now so heavy, of the Supreme Pontifi- 
cate We have labored both before the outbreak of war 
and during its course for peace, with all Our mind and 
strength and within the ambit of Our apostolic ministry. 
But now when the nations are living in the painful sus- 
pense of waiting for new engagements to begin, We take 
the opportunity offered by this occasion to speak once again a 
word of peace; and We speak that word in the full con- 
sciousness of our absolute impartiality towards all the bel- 
ligerents and with equal affection for all peoples without 
exception. 

We know well how in the present state of affairs the 
formulation of specific proposals of a just and equitable peace 
would not have any well-founded probability of success— 
indeed every time that one speaks a word of peace one runs 
the risk of offending the one or other side. 

In fact, while one side bases its security on the results 
obtained, the other rests its hopes on future battles. If, how- 
ever, the present lining up of forces, of gains and losses in 
the political and military sphere, does not show any immediate 
practical possibility of peace, the destruction wrought by the 
war among the nations in the material and spiritual plane is 
all the time accumulating to such an extent that it calls 
for every effort to prevent its increase by bringing the conflict 
to a speedy end. 

Even prescinding from arbitrary acts of violence and 
cruelty—against which, on former occasions We raised Our 
voice in warning; and We repeat that warning now with 
insistent supplication—even in the face of threats of still 
more deadly warfare, the war of itself, through the perfect 
technical quality of its weapons, causes unheard of pain, 
misery and suffering to the nations. Our thoughts are with 
the courageous combatants, with the multitudes that are liv- 
ing in the zones of operations in occupied countries or within 
their own countries. 

We think—how could We not think—of the dead, of the 
millions of prisoners, of the mothers, wives, sons who for 
all their love of their country are prey to mortal anguish. 
We think of the separation of married people, of the break- 
down of family life, of famine and economic penury. Does 
not each of these names of evil and ruin connote a numberless 
group of heartening cases in which is epitomized and con- 
densed the most lamentable, bitter, excruciating phenomenon 
ever turned loose on humanity and make Us fearful of a 
near future full of terrible unknown economic and social 
hardships ? 

Decapes oF STUDY 


For whole decades a gigantic amount of study and the 
flower of intellect and good will had been devoted to realiz- 
ing a solution of the social question and now after all this 
the peoples must behold how the public moneys, whose wise 
administration for the public good was one of the cardinal 
points in that solution, are being spent in hundreds of bil- 
lions for the destruction of goods and life. 

But from the want and sufferings of homes to which We 
have referred—and which now extend to the whole world— 


there arises behind the war front another huge front, the 
front of families injured and in anguish. Before the war 
some peoples now in arms could not even balance their 
deaths with their births; and now the war, so far from 
remedying this, threatens to send the new additions to the 
family to physical, economic and moral ruin. 

We should like, then to address a fatherly word of warn- 
ing to the rulers of nations. The family is sacred; it is the 
cradle not only of children but also of the nation—of its 
force and its glory. Do not let the family be alienated or 
diverted from the high purpose assigned to it by God. God 
wills that husband and wife, in loyal fulfillment of their 
duties to one another and to the family, should in the home 
transmit to the next generation the torch of corporal life 
and with it spiritual and moral life. Christian life; that 
within the family, under the care of their parents, there 
should grow up men of straight character, of upright be- 
havior, to become valuable unspoiled members of the human 
race, manly in good or bad fortune, obedient to those who 
command them and to God. That is the will of the Creator. 

Do not let the family home, and with it the school, be- 
come merely an anteroom to the battlefield. Do not let the 
husband and wife become separated from one another in a 
permanent manner. Do not let the children be separated 
from the watchful care of their parents over their bodies and 
souls. Do not let the earnings and the savings of the family 
become void of all fruit. 

The cry that reaches Us from the family front is unan- 
imous: “Give us back our peace-time occupations.” If one 
has the future of mankind at heart, if your conscience be- 
fore God ascribes some import to what the names father 
and mother mean to men and to what makes for the real 
happiness of your children, send back the family to its peace- 
time occupation. 

As patron of this family front—from which may God 
keep far all open ways of unfortunate and disastrous up- 
heaval—Wee make a warm, fatherly appeal to statesmen 
that they may not let any occasion pass, that may open up 
to the nations the road to an honest peace of justice and 
moderation, to a peace arising from a free and fruitful 
agreement, even if it should not correspond in all points to 
their aspirations. 


Prospect oF New Horizon 


The world-wide family front which has at the war front 
so many hearts of fathers, husbands and children who, amid 
the dangers and sufferings, hopes and desires, are beating 
with the double love of country and of home, will become 
tranquil in the prospect of a new horizon. The gratitude 
of mankind and the consent of their own nation will not be 
wanting to those generous leaders who, inspired not by 
weakness but by a sense of responsibility, shall choose the 
road of moderation and the field of wisdom when they meet 
the other side, also guided by the same sentiments. In- 
spired as We are with this confidence, there remains only 
for Us, dear children, to lift up to the Father of Mercies 
and of the Light of Wisdom Our fervent prayers that He 
may hasten the drawing of that so much desired day. ‘‘Ask 
and you shall receive” was the advice of our Divine Re- 
deemer, Prince of Peace, Who, meek and humble of heart, 
calls us to give us rest from our labors and burdens. 

Let us rekindle in ourselves the spirit of love; let us hold 
ourselves ever ready to collaborate with our faith and our 
hands, after the most extensive, disastrous and bloody cat- 
aclysm of all history, to reconstruct from the pile of ma- 
terial and moral ruins a world which the bonds of brotherly 
love will weld in peace, a world in which, with the help 
of the Almighty, all may be new hearts, words and works. 
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“Advertising As a Symbol of Freedom” 


THE ART OF PERSUASION LOOKS TO THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, Journalist 


Delivered before 28th Annual Convention of the National Association of Better Business Bureaus 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 5, 1942 


HANK you, sir, for that very gracious introduction, 

and good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. When | 

was paged a few minutes ago, after enjoying the 
hospitality of the head table, I recalled a dinner at which 
the late Will Rogers had spoken. He came in late and said, 
“Gentlemen, | want to make it clear that I haven’t eaten 
so that if I am rotten you haven't lost anything.” 

Not following his advice, I ate today. Then I was paged, 
and, as I left the table, my hosts seemed a little worried 
that 1 wouldn’t get back quickly enough to give them a 
quid pro quo. But it was only a telephone call from a radio 
station saying my talk was going to be recorded and broad- 
cast later. I am glad they warned me because now I have 
to designate the fellows as “statesmen” instead of politicians. 

Here in this world capital of steel, we need nothing but 
the day’s news to awaken us to the fact that we are in 
a highly abnormal situation. The news in today’s paper 
is that after August 3 steel and iron will no longer be avail- 
able for some 400 additional commodities. With the dis- 
position of my colleagues in the newspapers to try to ad- 
just us to the realities however harsh, they did point out 
that, though the Government doesn’t want us to use ordinary 
substitutes for these metals in civilian goods, it will be 
perfectly all right to use in bathroom fixtures and elsewhere 
gold and silver. That is a happy concession because now 
at long last the theory of Professors Warren and Pearson 
of Cornell, which led to the accumulation of this vast 
store of gold in the United States, will be warranted and 
justified. 

I would like to think that everything you have said about 
me was deserved except that I was in favor of slow progress. 
I am in favor of progress; 1 don’t care whether it is slow 
or rapid, just so long as we are moving in the right direction. 

And that gives me an opportunity to say that there is a 
complete misunderstanding on the subject of progress in the 
economic field. I think that progress, which is change in 
the direction of improvement, is generated by research, by 
the use of the creative mind in science and in invention, 
and I believe that industry which spends hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars each year on organized research, which 
changes our way of life, is a progressive influence. 

And I believe, on the other hand, that Marxian socialists 
who get up on the stump and who hark back to the ob- 
solete dogmas of Karl Marx of seventy years ago are re- 
actionaries. 

So before we can agree on our conclusions we had better 
define our terms. I don’t take the view that the business- 
man is a mossback and a reactionary. If he is, he won't 
be able to survive in this period of accelerated change. It 
takes a very alert and progressive mind to run fast enough 
to stay where you are in these times. 

Now as for advertising, in order to save time,—your 
time—when I speak of advertising, | mean ethical and con- 
structive advertising of the type that the Better Business 
Bureau, if it doesn’t actually approve, at least lets get by. So 
we can eliminate the other stuff and talk directly on the 
subject. And, with that type of useful advertising in mind 
I want to say at the outset that such advertising has been 


more constructive, has been more helpful to the American 
people, has been closer to the realities than many of the 
economic textbooks of the same period. 

If the theorists who have been damning advertising would 
mend their own fences and would get a better factual basis 
for their conclusions, they too could be joining shoulder to 
shoulder with constructive men in business and industry and 
science in lifting us upward and onward as we go through 
the years. And many a man who has been earning a good 
living by denouncing, unwarrantably denouncing useful 
citizens, ought better look to his own work. And I think 
that the attack racket, on which so many have thrived dur- 
ing the depression period, is one that has added little to the 
wellbeing of the American people. 

Well now, with this steel order which is in line with 
other changes which are necessary and desirable in war- 
time, we are making a detour from the American Way of 
Life, a digression from the normal objective of more and 
better goods for the American people. Instead of the abund- 
ant life we are entering the Spartan way of life. No 
patriotic American objects to that digression. We have 
temporarily turned from the job of improving the material 
well-being of the American people through production and 
distribution to a special wartime job of producing dead 
Japanese and dead Germans. 

But we ought to recognize the change; we ought to 
recognize the highly abnormal character of the current trend, 
and, though all of us are willing to ride on. the same train 
during the war period with the collectivists and the restric- 
tionists, those of us who are looking beyond the victory 
to a restoration of the American Way of Life are beginning 
to visualize an early destination at which we want to leave 
the train, whereas some of the collectivists and Marxists 
and planners want to stay on that train indefinitely. 

Now we don’t want to divide ourselves by arguing the 
controversy out now, because that would not be helpful to 
the United States but would be helpful to the enemies of the 
United States. Nevertheless, unless we are clear in our own 
thinking, unless our concepts are sound and unless we each 
day recognize where we are making departures from the 
normal, we too will be corrupted and corroded so that after 
a prolonged and exhausting war effort we too will be con- 
fused as to where we may be and where we want to go. 

I should say, speaking for myself, that the current job 
is to win the war and to win it at the earliest possible date. 
To win it quickly will not only save lives and save property 
but it will leave us less exhausted than otherwise; it will 
leave us with some reservoir Gf technology, ideals and en- 
thusiasm for getting back to the main track after this detour 
has been completed. 

I should say that after the victory has been won we should 
want again to set free the creative mind of man in the 
laboratories of the nation to develop new and better ways 
to make old products and to find new products to provide 
more leisure, more comfort, and more gracious living for 
our people. For in wartime, when sacrifice is necessary and 
desirable, I think we have a tendency to assume that Spar- 
tan living is the thing and that sackcloth and ashes in them- 
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selves are eminently desirable at all times. I think they are 
necessary in wartime and I think they are not too high a 
ice to pay for victory, but I believe that after that job 
has been done we should again. set free the energy, the 
imagination, the economic forces of the American people 
to produce more gracious living for our 35 million Amer- 
ican families. 

And if we are going to do that, if we are interested in 
doing that, then we have to start now to interpret the pro- 
ductive torces of the nation, simply, interestingly, and 
dramatically, so that public opinion will understand the 
wurces of more and better goods, the fountains and springs 
from which better living flows and then be ready to take 
the steps in the selection of public officials, in the passage 
of laws, and in the pressure of public opinion on Commis- 
ions and Bureaus, which are desirable and necessary to 
iccelerate civilian production which is going to be so greatly 
interrupted during the war period. 

| say it is not too early now to be clear in our own minds 
is to our objectives. I say it is not too early now, having 
thought the thing out for ourselves, to begin in our relations 
with others—in the relation of businessmen with employees, 
with stockholders, and the public generally—to begin to 
interpret realistically and truthfully how the American 
people produce and exchange goods. 

\t this time, when advertising is not called upon to do 
its full normal job, because advertising can’t distribute at 
this time goods which are unobtainable and materials which 
are needed for the war effort, advertising can, in addition 


to distributing such goods as are available, help also to dis- 


seminate sound concepts. 

And by disseminating sound concepts—and by sound I 
mean those that are scientifically verifiable through the ob- 
jective means of accounting—advertising can prepare the 
public mind for the realities and for the adjustments ahead. 
Such repetitive use of the truth, dramatically and simply 
stated, can do much to dissipate the fog and confusion of 
demagogy, which weaken us in wartime and which divide 
us In peacetime. 

Advertising can be employed to unsell the demagogue to 
the American people, and that is a pretty big job—and a 
very important job. And, if it succeeds, it will be an emi- 
nently worthwhile job because it will set free the Amer- 
ican system after the war to enable us to go upward and 
onward again after this interlude of sacrifice. I say it is 
a pretty big job to audit the demagogues, but it can be done. 
It must be done. Unless it is done, the physical assets of 
the American corporations will be dissipated. But even 
more serious, the rich capital of 35 million American families 
in human liberty and in religious and in civil freedom will 
likewise be. dissipated, because contemporary history all 
over the world and past annals as well make it perfectly 
clear that you can’t have one compartment of liberty in 
the civil and religious field and another compartment of 
lack of liberty in the economic field. With freedom in busi- 
ness is associated the other civil and religious rights which 
we Americans hold so dear. 

Now the unfair critics of business in the academic field, in 
the halls of Congress, in the legislatures, and in other pub- 
lic aspects, can be weakened by audit and analysis. The one 
thing that the demagogue can’t stand is being audited, be- 
cause, by definition, the demagogue is a dealer in half-truths, 
in views which are plausible but which are unrelated to 
reality. He can be exposed by presenting the facts fully and 
interestingly. Until men of business take the time, until men 
of industry take the trouble to represent themselves correctly 
and authentically before the public, then it will come with ill 


grace for them to complain that they have been misrepre- 
sented by others. 

And by correctly representing yourself—I mean not gild- 
ing the lily; not hiring a clever advertising word-monger to 
say things about you that are not true, but I mean using the 
fact-finding tools of accounting to bring out the objective 
truth and to retell that truth interestingly, dramatically and 
simply. And, when you do that, you will not simply be 
serving yourself. If you were, it would be hardly worth 
the trouble. But, you will be serving your fellow Americans, 
because the cumulative effect of many efforts in the same di- 
rection will be to start a symphony of basic understanding 
and sympathy on the part of the American public. 

I find the American workers, farmers, small business- 
men, professional men and others, are interested in factual 
presentations; they are interested in the truth. They don’t 
want to be made suckers either by demagogues, on the one 
hand, or by gilders of the lily, on the other. They are good 
sports and they are able to take the truth even when it 
runs counter to some of their prejudices and misconceptions. 
A very able friend of mine who has done extensive research 
in the field of economics, in referring to the attitude of the 
ordinary citizen, said that the average American is a pretty 
good economist ; housewives in 35 million American families 
balance their budget every week. He said the only ones 
who are not very good economists are the theorists in the 
universities. 

Now in the last month or two I have not only been ad- 
vocating this doctrine of auditing the demagogues but I have 
also been practising it. I stuck out my neck on at least 
three occasions in the last month or so in unrehearsed coast 
to coast radio debates with distinguished men from the uni- 
versities and men from the Senate and _ bureaucracies: in 
Washington. And they all talked in a similar vein about 
the exorbitant profit of American corporations at work in 
wartime. On two occasions I said, “I am sorry it is Sunday 
and after three o’clock, because if your factual data were 
correct, with stocks selling at the lowest price in half a 
dozen years, every stock on the market would be a good 
buy. For,” I said, “evidently you know things that the 
market analysts overlooked.” 

But really I don’t thing the analysts were that dumb. 
What happened was the demagogues were talking about the 
net profits of the corporations before taxes rather than net 
profits after taxes, which are the distributable profits. The 
National City Bank pointed out this week in its letter that 
those corporations listed have shown a decline in net after 
taxes for the first quarter of this year of about 25% be- 
low a year ago. And the Class I railroads in March had 
their busiest month since October, 1929—their gross rev- 
enues were the largest since October of 1929—but on ac- 
count of rising costs and taxes their net was lower than 
since March of 1941. That is what I mean by half-truths, 
facts not set in their proper setting. 

But instead of American business being in retreat and 
complaining against these misrepresenters, businessmen 
should long ago have taken the affirmative and presented 
their side to the public through advertising, through 
modernized annual reports and through incessant efforts 
through house organs and otherwise to make sure their 
workers each day understood the social significance of the 
operations of the company. 

And when the American people during this period of sac- 
rifice and of doing without, upon which we are entering, 
look wistfully back into the past to this golden age of high 
living standards from which we are emerging now, and 
begin to wonder why American living standards were so 
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much higher than those of other peoples throughout the 
world, I wonder whether they will get nearer to the factual 
basis for our superiority? With less than seven per cent 
of the world’s population and less than seven per cent of the 
world’s land area, we of the United States have enjoyed 
more than a third of the world’s wealth and income. Why 
have we done it? Was it because we had cleverer poli- 
ticians in public office—pardon me, I mean statesmen. Was 
it because we had cleverer men in the universities who 
were teaching, in Mencken’s classic phrase, sophomores how 
to hate their fathers? Or was it because of millions of 
creative minds in laboratories, at research desks, workers 
at their tools? Was it because they applied themselves fully 
and that the human muscle was supplemented in the United 
States with superior tools and with more electric horse- 
power than in other countries? And was it because we were 
guided by competent industrial management? 

I think that if you will study the period through which 
we have emerged you will find that we in the United States 
applied more horsepower per worker and better tools than 
any other country in the world, and from that develop- 
ment came our social advances. And our social advances 
were more extensive than anywhere else in the world. Yet, 
in the face of such achievement, the American system of 
business has been so denounced and ill-treated in this past 
decade. 

I think it should be made clear to the American people 
that, despite the occasional abuses, despite the occasional dis- 
honesty, despite occasional shortcomings, that decade by 
decade the business system produced for us more and better 
goods in quality and quantity undreamed of a few decades 
ago, and that the progress and advances we made came out 
of the business system associated with the thrift and in- 
dustry of the working people of the United States. The ad- 
vances made were not gifts of the politicians nor of the 
theorists whose theories about our economical life were un- 
related to reality. 

I think that when we are clear on that subject and start 
with a deep conviction on our own part, when we convey 
that conviction to our fellow citizens, then we will have the 
basis of lifting ourselves again from the doldrums caused 
by an exhausting war effort. Unless we tell the story re- 
petitively, unless the sequence of events is clearly and 
dramatically interpreted so that the man who runs may read, 
then we are in grave danger again, my friends, that after 
the exhaustion which is inevitable from the war effort, that 
wrong theorists and demagogues and self-seeking politicians 
may fallaciously interpret those future realities, may interpret 
them as the inevitable defects of our capitalistic system in- 
stead of honestly delineating them as the exhausting effects 
of total warfare. 

So that while we now willingly go ahead with the re- 
strictions, while we willingly give up more and better things 
for the duration, we should have in our minds the fact that 
we need to reverse all of those policies as soon as the war 
has been won. The same problem existed in a little different 
form after the last war. We set up restrictions, as you 
know, in the First World War, and President Woodrow 
Wilson pledged that after the war had been won there 
would be a reversal of those wartime policies. But I regret 
to say some businessmen liked the cartel idea and the re- 
strictive spirit in contrast to the free economic system, and 
pressure was brought on President Wilson to retain those 
crutches a bit longer. He was stormed with letters and 
telegrams, and he called his advisers around him and asked 
what to do. To a man they said, “Mr. President, if you 
miss this psychological moment for getting rid of those 
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wartime restrictions, the time may be lost forever when you 
can restore the free economic system.”” And President Wil- 
son did demobilize the emergency economic apparatus. There 
was a short painful readjustment, but it was well worth 
the price. 

What we want to do now is to know when we want to 
get off the train, as opposed to these collectivists and theorists 
with whom we are riding, who want permanently to re- 
strict the American system of living. 

Make no mistake about it. Collectivism, whether it is 
socialism, communism, etc., reads attractively. But you 
people in the Better Business Bureaus know that you can’t 
judge a banker by his prospectus. You have to know his 
character, his record, his past dealings. All of these schools 
sound alluring, but all of them, when broken down and an- 
alyzed, mean they give the ordinary citizen the bum’s rush. 
All of them deprive the ordinary citizen of his right to live 
his own life, to spend his funds in his own way, and to 
select work of his own choosing. 

I have referred to advertising as a symbol of freedom. 
By that I mean that advertising, which is based on the art 
of persuasion, looks to the sovereignty of the individual and 
regards him as a man to be dealt with as a reasonable being, 
somebody to be persuaded. You don’t need advertising in the 
totalitarian countries because the citizen is not allowed to 
do his own choosing. Bureaucrats at the top arbitrarily pre- 
pare edicts and tell the citizen what to do. You only need 
advertising where there is the counterpart of freedom, where 
the buyer has the liberty of turning thumbs down on you. 

And I say that our business system has been predicated on 
a quasi-democratic concept. Every corporation, no matter 
how large, has in the last analysis submitted itself to a 
plebiscite of consumers in its struggle for survival. No 
matter how large a corporation, it couldn’t continue long to 
exist unless it pleased its customers by turning out goods of 
a character and quality and price which were acceptable. 
And the customer voted in favor of such a company every 
time they went to the market and bought. 

Well, you don’t need that process of persuasion in totali- 
tarian countries; you just tell the citizen what to do and he 
does it. And whether he likes it or not is beside the point. 
But the libérties of business of which we have talked so 
much are inexplicably wound up with the freedom of the 
housewives in 35 million American families. Once the prob- 
lems of collectivism are boiled down into simple terms of 
restricting the freedom of the American housewife in her 
purchase of goods of a color, character and quality she 
likes, then she will know how to deal with the issue. And 
it is up to you men and you women to make sure that the 
issue is clearly defined, and instead of being defensive, in- 
stead of being apologetic, instead of being half convinced 
yourselves, you should start out with a thorough-going an- 
alysis of the realities and achieve the conviction, the whole- 
hearted conviction, which comes from a study of the basic 
truth. 

You never get up in a debate with these demagogues to 
discuss the economic health of the nation that they don’t 
commit this fallacy: suppose you are discussing the public 
health of Pittsburgh, suppose you had said that it had im- 
proved during the last ten years, if it has improved. Never- 
theless, a destructive critic would be prone to get up and 
say, “Yes, but there have been so many cases of measles, 
so many cases of chickenpox, so many cases of pneumonia, 
and so on through the list. But that isn’t the way you 
discuss the public health of a community; you relate the 
individual incidents to the totality results. 


Are we similarly to judge the business in the United 
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States by how it has produced high living standards, or 


are we to condemn it forever because we had a few Sam- 
uel Insulls and fellows of lower morals and ethics than we 
would like to have? What bearing has that deviation on 
the total economic health of the nation? What other sys- 
productive? What other sys- 
ten , been as prolific of opportunities for ambitious per- 
ons to work their way up from the bottom? What system 
so raised sociological standards as high? In these days 
when advertising can’t do its normal function unhampered 
It can make Americans 
istic about the American system. And when 
enthusiasm, that devoted love of American 
institutions, we will be infinitely stronger in war and hap- 
pier in peace, because when we recog.aize the harmony of 
il! interests in the United States, we are strengthened and 
ductive. On the other hand, we are weakened by 


tem than ours has been as 


it can take on wartime functions. 
more enthusi 
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the circulation of half-truths and misconceptions and the 
schisms of class warfare which divide us and reduce our 
productivity and cut down our capacity to turn out in war- 
time planes, guns, ships, tanks and the other instruments 
that we need to make the Japanese and the Germans say 
“uncle.” 

This we must do so that our people in this heroic period 
of accelerated change will see for themselves the services of 
productive industry; they will recognize that men in in- 
dustry with the “know how” are our saviors in time of 
crisis because they and they alone with their workingmen will 
produce the tools of victory. And when they have mastered 
that truth it is an easy step for the people to perceive these 
correlative truths, namely, that in peacetime also, industry, 
thrift, the use of science and invention, the mobilization 
of management and know-how are the basis for material ad- 
vance, for sociological gains, and for human betterment. 


American Youth and the War 


EDUCATING OUR FUTURE OFFICERS 
By JAMES B. CONANT, President Harvard University 


Delivered at the opening session of the newly formed National Council for Books in Wartime, 


New York Times Hall, 


PROPOSE to discuss this evening one phase of the 

manpower problem. I shall address myself to the ques- 

tion: How can the nation utilize most effectively 
young men from sixteen to twenty-one? In so doing I 
shall speak almost exclusively in terms of the war effort,— 
in terms of the gigantic task which confronts the country— 
the speedy and decisive defeat of the Axis Powers. I offer 
no apologies for thus limiting the consideration of the 
problem. For whatever our long-range plans may be for the 
greater realization of democracy through education, unless 
the immediate short-range plans for victory are adequate, 
there will be no free society in America in the future. How- 
ever high our hopes may be for the greater realization of 
the twin American ideals of liberty and equality of op- 
portunity, these hopes will vanish for generations unless we 
win this war. 

The President of the United States has warned us we 
must prepare for two or three years more of battle. We 
may be confident that if we are now ready to make any 
sacrifice required, if we are now ready to throw all our 
national resources into a unified effort, the war can be won 
within that time. But if, on the other hand, we now delay 
and hesitate in cur plans for 1944 or 1945, the struggle 
might even then be inconclusive. There is no need to por- 
tray the gravity of such a situation. Every year that victory 
eludes us multiplies by many fold the dangers to our civil- 
ization. Beyond some date, if war continues, lies defeat 
for this century’s hopes for human freedom. 

It is, therefore, with the part that American youth will 
play in the war in the next few years that | am concerned 
tonight. Let me first point out some of the difficulties and 
complexities of this part of the manpower problem. There 
is a fairly sharp dividing line that separates untrained and 
inexperienced youth from those whose skills or experience 
are of direct value to the nation. The Selective Service Act 
allows for the deferment of men whose employment is ‘‘nec- 
essary to the maintenance of the national health, safety or 
Now it is relatively easy to determine whether 
a person who has a job is doing more for the country by 


interest.” 
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staying on that job or by joining the armed forces. Indeed, 
even if the man in question happens to have no job at the 
moment, but does have a certain skill based on education 
or experience, it is relatively easy to determine where his 
place should be. But with boys in school or college such 
criteria do not apply. One is dealing here with potential 
power, not developed capacity. If Selective Service were to 
be expanded to include those of eighteen or nineteen years of 
age, as may well be necessary, a different set of standards 
must be developed to define a necessary man. Indeed, with 
the lowering of the draft age to twenty, the difficulty of 
assessing latent talent already becomes evident. From now 
on both the draft boards and the Army will increasingly 
face the problem of how to find the best use for promising 
but untrained material. 

In time of war the demands of the Army and the Navy 
for able-bodied young men of fighting age overshadow all 
other considerations. Therefore, until the War and Navy 
Departments could complete their plans, the situation was 
by necessity difficult and perplexing. The last five months 
have been trying times for young men in our colleges and 
universities; the confusion has been great. On the one hand 
came statements from some high quarters that all students 
could serve their country best by remaining at their studies. 
On the other hand, various branches of the armed services 
actively recruited men from eighteen years of age; further- 
more, the prospect of induction through Selective Service 
at twenty loomed ahead. Every young man naturally wishes 
to have his services utilized by the country as effectively as 
possible. But college students have no desire to be placed in 
the position of letting some other group do the fighting 
for them. No one wishes to use his talents to avoid the 
risks of war. 

The question of draft deferments added a complicating 
factor. Shortly after the Selective Service Act came into 
operation the colleges and universities were asked to co- 
operate by requesting deferment of certain types of stu- 
dents,—students who were in training for those non-mili- 
tary positions necessary for the maintenance of the national 
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health, safety or interest. In the days when we were build- 
ing up a relatively small army from a large pool of potential 
soldiers and our chief contribution to the war was an ever- 
expanding arsenal, such a policy was clearly wise. Since 
Pearl Harbor, however, the situation has completely al- 
tered. In the first place, the country now recognizes that 
the needs of the armed forces for young men override all 
other considerations. In the second place, the question of 
serving the country on the home front or in a combat unit 
is no longer an impersonal abstract problem. For many 
individuals the decision will be literally one of life or death. 
The hazards of war are by no means equally distributed ; 
there is no use pretending that all forms of national service 
today are equally dangerous or gruelling. This fact which 
we cannot blink makes it imperative, I believe, that as far 
as possible the decision as to where a man will serve should 
be made by the government itself. Now that the Army 
and the Navy have come to the colleges with definite plans 
and the Manpower Board has been appointed, the matter 
of deferment should be a governmental responsibility. A 
great variety of talents will find their proper places within 
the armed services—their proper places both as regards 
further training and utilization. This has been well ac- 
complished, for example, in the field of medical education. 
It is no longer necessary for a university to ask for the de- 
ferment of medical students since all who are physically fit 
can be enrolled in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Army 
or the Navy. This principle might well be extended to 
other specialized branches of the services. The same is true 
as to the demands of industry for college men. Here also 
the federal government must soon decide. If the Manpower 
Board surveys the problem and concludes that some able- 
bodied young men must be trained for non-military posts, 
then the Board should pick the men and order them into 
this branch of national service. In time of war no college 
or individual should be asked to shoulder the heavy re- 
sponsibility of determining who should face danger and 
who should not. 

Those who are clearly debarred by physical handicap from 
the combat services can nevertheless prepare themselves to 
play an important role in the national effort. They are the 
young men who must help staff our industries and our 
governmental agencies. As young executive assistants, as 
laboratory workers, as civil servants, as engineers they must 
labor at desks or in factories as part of the vast army of 
production. The education of these men might well be di- 
rected with such tasks in mind. Probably every college stu- 
dent has now been able to estimate, with a physician’s aid, 
what his chances are of passing the physical examination for 
the Army or the Navy. On that estimate hinge his plans 
for the immediate future. But even those who cannot join 
the armed services will probably wish to accelerate their 
course of study. For by so doing they will at the earliest 
moment become participating members in the gigantic na- 
tional undertaking. The luxury of a leisurely form of ed- 
ucation is one of the many things this country must forego. 
When the need for mobilizing our total manpower is so 
pressing, the selection and training of young men takes on 
an urgency that may revolutionize our colleges and uni- 
versities. And quite properly, for education like all else 
must be refashioned quickly to conform to the imperious 
needs of a desperate war. 

As far as young men in college who are able-bodied are 
concerned, the situation has now been clarified or will be 
clarified in a relatively few days. The Navy, through its 
V-1 program; the Army, through its Aviation Cadet pro- 
gram and its Enlisted Reserve Corps, offer opportunities to 
college students to “join up.” No one can longer complain 


that orders from Washington are lacking. Though the de- 
tails of the three schemes differ, in general they represent the 
plans of the Navy and the Army for utilizing our colleges 
and universities to train officers. In each of the programs a 
portion at least of college education is assured’ to each in- 
dividual who enrolls. And while neither the Navy nor the 
Army promises a commission, the avowed object is to de- 
velop leadership through college education. I understand 
that approximately 160,000 men of each college year can be 
enrolled under these three programs. I assume some 
method will be devised by which this over-all program can 
be joined to the scheme by which medical students are now 
enrolled, and that due regard will be paid to the training 
of the scientific specialists who are needed in modern war. 

In war, particularly in a total war like this, it behooves 
every individual and every institution not merely to obey 
orders but to cooperate in every way with those who carry 
the responsibility of authority. Therefore, I have no doubt 
that every academic institution will endeavor to adapt it- 
self to this plan by which college men will be educated for 
a few years at least with the object of making them more 
effective in the war. At the same time it should be a mat- 
ter of record that this scheme was not formulated by the 
colleges. And whether it is successful or not must be 
measured not by its effect on the colleges (which in terms 
of enrollment will be good) but on its effectiveness in 
utilizing the young talent of the nation. 

On this latter point some of us have serious reservations. 
To my mind, there is one inherent weakness which is in no 
sense a fault of the Navy or the Army. Indeed, it was be- 
yond their power alone to obviate this defect for it resides 
in our system of education. I refer to the fact that equality 
of educational opportunity is still far from an accomplished 
fact. This is true in spite of our magnificent state and city 
supported colleges and universities, and in spite of our 
scholarships in privately-controlled institutions. As compared 
with any other country, the United States is miles ahead, 
of course. Never before in history has it been possible 
for so many of each generation to obtain an education com- 
mensurate with their talents and without regard to economic 
status. And this is so because of the miraculous development 
of the public schools during the last fifty years. Neverthe- 
less, anyone who is familiar with the operation of our edu- 
cational system realizes that all too often accidents of geog- 
raphy and of parental fortune determine who goes to college 
and who does not. Every survey of our educational sys- 
tem has emphasized this fact. No one can deny that there 
are large numbers of potential officers in each age group 
who do not now enter college. Many of these because of 
financial pressure are leaving high school and taking em- 
ployment in war industries. It can be argued that for the 
moment they are of as much value in industry as in the 
Army. But if they possess the native ability to be officers, 
they will be ill-prepared to play their proper part when 
they are later inducted into the Army through Selective 
Service. Those who combine mechanical skill and scientific 
aptitude with qualities of leadership and resourcefulness 
can ill be spared. 

Consider these figures. There are approximately 1,200,- 
000 in each age group—that is, there are 1,200,000 young 
mien who each year might enter colleges and universities. 
The actual number enrolled is somewhat less than 20 per 
cent, somewhat less than 250,000. (This figure includes 
those who enter two-year junior colleges which I understand 
will be included in the Army and Navy scheme.) Now I 
have no doubt that the armed forces will select from the 
250,000 the most promising material, though considering the 
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fact that perhaps a third cannot pass the physical examina- 
tion the rejects for other reasons will not be large. I do 
not doubt that the further ‘‘screening” or sifting by exami- 
“nation at the end of two years of work will be effective. 
But clearly, a million of the contemporaries of those chosen 
will not be considered in this collegiate competition; they 
cannot stand as candidates because they are not enrolled in a 
four year college or university or a junior college. Can 
anyone doubt that of this large pool of a million young men 
there are at least another 160,000 of ability and native 
worth equal to that of the students selected from the col- 
lege population? To be sure, when these boys are inducted 
they will have the same opportunity to be chosen for officer 
training camps as those who have had college training. 
The Army has wisely, I believe, required that even the 
members of the Enlisted Reserve Corps must compete with 
all the other privates during the first thirteen weeks of train- 
ing. But if two years or more in college is of value to an 
officer, as the present scheme implies, then the non-college 
man starts with a big handicap against him. Native talent 
developed by education is what the Army requires for 
leaders. It would seem in the best interest of the nation 
to select this talent from as wide a group as possible, at 
least from the entire number who are graduated each year 
from school. Personally, I wish it had been possible for the 
government to have chosen the 160,000 men purely on 
the basis of merit without regard for their economic situ- 
ation and to have financed this group for whatever further 
education was required by the Army or the Navy. Such a 
scheme would have more nearly opened a military career 
to the talented irrespective of the accidents of birth. 

A college education must be founded on the work of the 
secondary schools. Therefore, on any basis, those who 
dropped out of school would be ineligible for further aca- 
demic training. And as I have already pointed out, there 
is a heavy shrinkage during the high school years. Nearly 
40 per cent of those who enter high school leave before 
graduation, but nevertheless each year some 600,000 boys 
are graduated and are thus ready to proceed to college. 
It is from this group—the graduates of our secondary 
schools—that I should like to have had the choice made; 
not from the 250,000 who, to some extent for accidental 
reasons, proceed to college. Furthermore, I believe such a 
plan would largely diminish the loss of promising boys from 
the upper high school classes. The very fact that there 
might be an opportunity on graduation to be chosen for a 
selected corps destined for further education would have 
the effect of keeping the right boys in school. 

| realize that such a scheme presents formidable admin- 
istrative difficulties. But I believe they could be overcome 
almost as readily as those inherent in Selective Service. 
The pattern of a decentralized administration through well- 
chosen state boards has already been supplied. Special boards 
appointed for the purpose could rely on the appraisals of high 
school principals in making a fair selection of local nominees. 
From the candidates thus presented on a quota basis by each 
locality, it seems probable that the Army and the Navy 
could choose as readily as from the lists of freshmen in our 
colleges. 

Of course, the establishment of such a training corps 
financed by the government would require Congressional 
action and large sums of money would be involved. No one 
can, therefore, justly criticize the Army and the Navy for 
not starting down this road. It would not be difficult, how- 
ever, at’ some later time to modify the present plans in 
the direction just outlined. In the meantime, a widespread 
system of military scholarships, carefully allotted to various 


areas and impartially administered, would widen the basis 
for selection. Many who are familiar with the educational 
problems of boys from sixteen to twenty years of age be- 
lieve that it would be possible to grant financial aid wisely 
even to those in school. This would be particularly true in 
time of war, for the objectives of further education can be 
defined in terms of the Army and the Navy. Qualities of 
leadership, of general intelligence, of moral stamina are 
primarily required. ‘These together with special aptitudes 
for aviation on the one hand or the physical sciences on the 
other would indicate the desired man. 

In short, I believe certain measures should be taken to 
enable the nation to utilize more effectively the latent talent 
of the younger men. ‘Two distinct steps seem necessary. 
Both cost money, but I believe that solely in terms of the 
winning of the war both steps should be worth all the mil- 
lions that would be required. The first step is to keep the 
most promising youths in high school; the second, to send 
them on to college. Federal funds would be required but 
this does not mean federal control of education. For the 
money could be best spent through local agencies and by 
those closely in touch with the public school system and our 
colleges. This is neither the time nor the place to out- 
line the details of such proposals. It is tor Congress to 
formulate the required legislation and provide the funds. 
If the country demands such a revision of our educational 
pattern as a war measure, it will before long take place. To 
my mind it is clear that we must plan now for the officers 
who are to be drawn in later years from the age groups 
which have not yet been called. To that end ability must 
be discovered and financed by the government so that the 
very best men will be available for the nation’s needs. 

In conclusion, may I point out that the method of select- 
ing officers for the Army and the Navy has significance for 
the post-war period as well as for the war. To the extent 
that a college education is a road to promotion, and to 
the extent that a college education is a privileged position 
based on family finances, we are hardening the social strata 
as we expand our Army and our Navy. Conversely, to the 
extent that we freely open the road to the commissioned 
ranks by eliminating the economic barriers to further edu- 
cation, we are increasing the fluidity of our social system. 
To my mind, the American interpretation of democracy, 
the very cause for which we fight, rests on the flexibility of 
our national life—it rests on our denial of the doctrine of 
hereditary privilege. For one hundred and fifty years we 
have repudiated the idea of a ruling caste; we have affirmed 
our adherence to the ideal of.a classless nation. Such phrases 
as “There are no classes in America,” and “Three genera- 
tions from shirt sleeve to shirt sleeve,” have been the hall- 
marks of our social order. 

Repeatedly in our history the unique features of our so- 
ciety have been underlined. It was thus that General Gar- 
field seventy years ago answered Macaulay’s famous letter 
predicting the downfall of this republic as a result of uni- 
versal suffrage. This letter which has been brought to pub- 
lic attention again in recent years, prophesied, you may re- 
call, that the time would come when the government would 
not be able to restrain a distressed and discontented ma- 
jority, that distress and spoilation would follow each other 
in a vicious circle and “either civilization or liberty must 
perish.” “Your Constitution,” said Macaulay, “is all sail 
and no anchor.” To such gloomy forebodings Garfield re- 
plied as follows: “I venture the declaration that this opinion 
of Macaulay’s is vulnerable it is based on the belief 
that mankind are born into permanent classes and that in 
the main they must live, work and die in the fixed class 
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or conditions in which they are born. . . Where such 
permanent classes exist the conflict of which Macaulay 
speaks is inevitable,” declared General Garfield. But, he 
continued, “in this country there are no classes in the 
British sense of that word,—no impassable barriers of caste. 
Now that slavery is abolished we can truly say that through 
our political society there run no fixed horizontal strata 
above which none can pass. Our society resembles ather 
the waves of the ocean whose every drop may move freely 
among its fellows, and may rise toward the light until it 
flashes on the crest of the highest wave.” 

Thus runs a characteristically American declaration of 
the last century. Never has the doctrine been better stated. 
And it was expressed at a moment when man’s hopes ran 
high. An expanding economy, free lands, the spirit of the 
frontier in the nineteenth century made this unique Ameri- 
can ideal almost a reality. The last fifty years, however, 
have seen a reversal of the process. The frontier vanished 
and the urbanization and industrialization of our national 
life began. Large aggregations of men were brought to- 
gether to labor in expanding factories—the words “pro- 
letariat’” and “class struggle’ entered the American vo- 
cabulary. All the trends except one were towards a greater 
stratification of our society, towards the renunciation of a 
cardinal principle of our early democratic faith. The one 
exception was the growth of our system of public education. 
Through that channel alone we gave new meaning to the 
word equality. For through free education a man’s chil- 
dren might hope to show their worth. 

I firmly believe that we must develop still further this 
new instrument forged by a free people. There are other 
methods which can be and should be devised for increasing 
the social mobility of our system, for increasing the ease 
by which the members of each new generation rise or fall 
according to their own efforts. But I am convinced that 
very largely through strengthening our system of public 


education we may build those bulwarks which will insure 
the perpetuation of American democracy in the post-war 
world. I am convinced that through making real our doc- 
trine of educational opportunity we may recapture an es- 
sential element in our democracy,—the birthright of op- 
portunity which in an earlier age was the gift of the 
American frontier. 

If I am right as to the importance of strengthening this 
unique feature of our social system, then the question of 
choosing officers in this war is of moment for two separate 
reasons. First, we need all the talent we can find for the 
military task at hand, we cannot afford to leave any por- 
tion of it untrained ; second, we need to demonstrate that this 
republic is anxious to approach more nearly to the ideal 
of a nation without caste. If the two objects were in con- 
tradiction, clearly that which concerned America of the 
future must yield to the demands of war. For we are agreed, 
today, that the requirements for victory take precedence over 
all reforms. But, as a matter of fact, the two goals are close 
together. If we have a well-supported educational system 
by which talent reaches the college level irrespective of 
private income, we shall both increase the effectiveness of our 
leadership in battle and demonstrate the reality of our Amer- 
ican ideal. We shall forward the winning of the war, and at 
the same time lessen those tensions between economic group- 
ings which in the modern world are ever in danger of 
threatening a democracy’s internal peace. 

A widespread system of public and private education, a 
miracle judged by any other country or any other age, 
stands ready for our use. It is for the American people to 
say how this great social engine shall be employed in a 
total war. On the answer depends in no small measure the 
effectiveness of our young officers who will fight on the land, 
on the sea and in the air; on the answer turns also, perhaps, 
the course of much of the social history of the United 
States in the uncertain decades yet to come. 


Labor Unions in War Time 


ELIMINATE COMMUNISTS, RACKETEERS AND TOTALITARIANS 
By REV. DR. JOHN P. BOLAND, Chairman, New York State Labor Relations Board 


Delivered at special war convention of the Building Service International Union, A. F. of L. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 11, 1942 


OFFER you my best wishes for a useful convention. 

I ask you to keep uppermost in mind the only legitimate 

reason for calling your keymen from every corner of 
the nation to this conference hall. You are an agency for 
collective bargaining. You are the chosen spokesmen of 
countless men and women who find employment in the 
building service industry of our great country. Much 
thought and unusual effort have preceded your appointment 
as such. You have been investigated, voted for, elected 
and duly accredited to represent them in negotiations with 
their employers. You are the agents, the delegates, aye, the 
servants of your unions’ members. Your powers, your 
authority, your privileges come from them. If there were 
no union of building service employees, you would not 
function. Yours is an honorable profession. In the words 
of Leo XIII, you seek by ethical means to improve the con- 
dition of your fellowmen, in body, soul and property. It 
is a noble aim. Do not, by word or deed, permit anyone 
to view it with suspicion. 


Their interests are your sole guide in the discussions that 
will occupy you these days, interests that are vital to them, 
interests that grow out of the catastrophic world struggle 
in which we are actually engaged, interests that touch their 
manner of living, their family and community living, the 
very problem of individual, domestic and civic existence. 

Think of America, your thrice-blessed land, think of 
your members; plan for America and them. An old Irish 
dramatist once said of the patriots of his day, “All of them 
are ready to die for Ireland. Only a few will think for 
her.” You are being called upon to serve well our armed 
defenders and the men and women who make the planes 
and ships and guns they need, if they are to defend us well. 
You are being called upon to provide skill in conference, 
keen-mindedness in weighing counter proposals, ability to 
render judgment in emergencies, clear vision, long-range 
planning, authoritative generalship. 

One major subject claims the undistracted attention of 
Americans today and that is forging the weapons we need 
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to defeat the enemies of our chosen way of living, the men 
who would take from us our precious freedom and impose 
upon us their own theories of total control by the state. 
Your union’s problems must, of course, be considered. They 
become secondary. 

‘There should be no special reward for unity, in our land 
during war time. We must presuppose it. We must have 
it. It is a necessary part of our thinking and of our com- 
plete absorption in the task of winning. Lack of unity is 
treason. Management and men are, by the action of circum- 
stances over which our enemies assumed full control, so 
united by the common bonds of self-preservation, that at 
long last they are one. 

That is how I interpret the statements of the chiefs of 
the organized labor groups in which they bar and ban work- 
stoppages of any kind, in the war industries, regardless of 
the causes—labor disputes, laziness or common colds. That 
is how I interpret similar unexpected news now appearing 
in the nation’s -press—the President’s recommendation that 
high-bracket wages be frozen and that farm prices be kept 
from skyrocketing and that round-the-clock shifts be main- 
tained to prevent the need of paying double time on Sun- 
days. ‘That is the meaning of the Governor’s approval last 
week in New York State, of the Young-Milmoe bill facili- 
tating the use of school children over fourteen years of age 
to harvest crops during school hours. That is what the 
War Labor Board’s recent refusal of the closed shop demand 
means. “he union’s history of contractual relations with 
the company involved, it said, was not long enough to 
warrant it at this time. It is back of the rising condemna- 
tion of all who would make the war a swift road to wealth, 
employers or employees. It explains a new and quickened 
sense of justice toward all our minority groups, excluded 
by management or by unions from war work because of 
color, creed, race or national origin. I plead for a policy 
of rejoicing over our plentiful examples of unity in place 
of valueless criticism of the exceptional violations. 

Plan, then, to cooperate fully and to the extent of ex- 
treme sacrifice with the President of the United States and 
his War administration. Support our government in its 
efforts to turn into war channels all the energy and all the 
materials and all the moneys needed to win. Think sanely 
about the measures required to produce now for ourselves 
and our Allies. Fight inflation, condemn hoarding, buy and 
keep buying War Stamps and Bonds. Thus may we be 
made one people, the great plane of the people, the moun- 
tain of the people, the river of the people, clasping one 
another’s hands firmly and with eyes lifted to the God of 
Armies, pressing onward, without fear and without falter- 
ing, onward to victory! 

When our world task is done, may we proudly boast that 
in America, men and women who toil are a necessary, think- 
ing part of our ordered, purposeful society and that we 
believe in the innate dignity of work. After all, the man 
who sweeps our city’s streets and the farmer who sweats 
in our fruitful fields play an official role in our economy, 
no less than those who blacken their bodies in our mines or 
blister their hands at a blast furnace door, or man the build- 
ings in. which we live and conduct our business, or turn 
sand into transparent glass, or legislate and adjudicate and 


govern as our elected representatives. What the working 
man does must ever be the basis of our beloved nation’s 
future, safety and progress. Here labor has a_ patriotic 
destiny. 


You will be ready to play a useful part in that uncertain 
future if you put your house in order now and keep it 
swept clean. You will be derelict in your duty if you do 
not condemn intelligently and without reservations the three 


holy evils which so often have brought upon organized 


labor a patient public’s just criticism. Look upon com- 
munism as your bitterest foe, opposed to the very wage 
system on which unionism is built, meddling in the field 
of workingmen’s associations only to secure subversive con- 
trol and political power. Be vigilant in unearthing and up- 
rooting the crime of racketeering, the game which ruthless 
men play to line their pockets with stolen funds while they 
sneer at your main objective, the democratic improvement of 
your working and living conditions. Drop from your roster 
of officials the domineering totalitarians who are ready to 
wreck a union or ruin a member’s economic life to obtain 
and retain an authority which they are unworthy to ex- 
ercise. 

Your lofty aims, and I refer to reasonable wages, the 
lessening of the burdens of work by a sane reduction of 
hours and the promotion of adequate job security, cannot 
be better obtained than through the method of collective 
bargaining between representatives of your union and repre- 
sentatives of employers’ or owners’ associations in your in- 
dustry. The resultant agreements would be truly collective 
and enduring. 

Many years ago, in 1923 to be exact, the American 
l‘ederation of Labor favored such a plan and gave it the 
name of Industrial Democracy. “It is not the mission of 
industrial groups to clash and struggle against each other’, 
we read in Industry’s Manifest Duty, the report to which I 
refer. “The true role of industrial groups is to come to- 
gether”, we are told. Organization of those engaged in 
management is openly recommended. 

Today, Philip Murray pleads for the establishment of 
Industry Councils in each defense industry, through whose 
means problems of management, men and the consuming 
public may be finally handled by representatives of em- 
ployers, unions and government, the agent of the latter to 
act as presiding Chairman. The plan would include agree- 
ments on wages and hours, as well as grievances machinery 
in all its hierarchical aspects. 

We call it the Papal vocational group system. It is be- 
ing tested in America, though not under that title. Mer- 
chants in the fur trade, manufacturers of men’s clothing, 
most of the manufacturers of cloaks, suits and dresses, over 
a period of years, have associated together, and together 
have entered into fair contracts with the gigantic unions 
in their fields. It is a flowering of the theory of common 
interests as opposed to that of conflicting interests in em- 
ployer-employee relations. 

This organization of industry would be based, of course, 
on common work, common occupations, common vocations 
and a common obligation to society. The associations would 
be voluntary, autonomous, with full freedom to function 
not as monopolies, but for the common good. Government 
would supervise but not order their organization or con- 
tinuation. Seli-determination in the matter of titles, rules 
and regulations would be maintained. Confederation of the 
separate groups can be contemplated hopefully. I recom- 
mend the program to you as worthy of your study and your 
approbation. 

You will be interested in noting a court opinion, rendered 
in the case of Sainer v. Affiliated Dress Manufacturers, in 
which it is held that a single contract with many employers, 
for the purpose of fixing hours and working conditions in 
an entire industry, is praiseworthy. 

“Obviously, in an industry comprised of small units of 
employers, effective collective agreements can be obtained 
only if the trade union deals with the employers through 
an association. This method of dealing has the advantage 
of avoiding a multiplicity of negotiations at every step 
and enabling a better enforcement of, and respect for, the 
very collective agreement not only by the union, but 
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through the discipline which the association exercises upon 
its individual members.” 


May I also point out that last month the Legislature of 
the State of New York discussed and passed a bill per- 
mitting the New York State Labor Relations Board to de- 
termine that a multiple unit of employers in an industry 
be regarded as the appropriate unit for bargaining when- 
ever circumstances require such action by the Board. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the very liberty upon which we 
base our hopes for the future is being mocked and threatened 
with destruction. We have been challenged by the most 


powerful enemies that our American philosophy of life has 
ever encountered. We are waging a war against a civiliza- 
tion that does not permit the existence of unions like yours 
or assemblages such as this. While we plan solutions for 
our domestic problems, therefore, we will not forget that 
our discussions and our resolutions are vain indeed unless 
we settle that international problem successfully, and for- 
ever. With the aid of all men of good will we will win. 
United in the performance of a common war task and hold- 
ing high the arms of our beloved Government, we will ride 
through the night’s storm! 


The Fifth Column of Civilization 


THE 


DANGERS OF LUXURY AND COMFORT 


By GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, President Colgate University 
Delivered at Colgate University Commencement, Sunday, May 10, 1942, 
as the last official address as Colgate’s president 


AR breeds fears. No, not fears of being bombed. 

We fear today that the civilization of which we 

boasted may be destroyed. It is true that we have 
done little to conserve this civilization, but now that it is 
in danger we prize it. After carelessly dissipating it, we 
are fighting for it. An ounce of prevention might have been 
worth a pound of cure, but of that I’m not sure. 

There are those who fear, not the destruction of human 
political systems and social developments so much as the 
extermination of man himself. Not long ago I was talking 
with a biologist and in the course of the conversation he 
said, “Of course, you know that man is doomed to ex- 
tinction.”” I said, “No, I did not know that, when did 
that happen?” He said that it happened a long time ago, 
but most people were as yet unaware of it. He referred to 
man as a terminal twig on the evolutionary tree, soon to 
drop off and disappear. Why? He could very soon tell 
you why. Man is over speicalized, and over specialized species 
are on their way out. 

Three forms of over specialization he emphasized. In 
the first place man is oversize, and this is fatal. Fifteen or 
twenty pounds is about normal for a primate; the an- 
thropoid apes, the largest primates, are rapidly disappear- 
ing, and man is soon to follow. The dinosaurs and other 
saurians are only seen as skeletons in museums; their tiny 
cousins, the lizards, are widespread and persistent. Mam- 
moths and mastodons adorned prehistoric landscapes, but 
are now not even a memory. Whales, elephants, rhinoceroses 
and hippopotami are crowding toward the exit. 

His second over specialization is his upright position, to 
which he is unable to adjust himself and which subjects 
him to countless diseases and disorders. His third handi- 
cap, if I may be permitted to mention it in this pres- 
ence, is his over developed brain, which causes too much of 
a strain on the organism as a whole, The optimists naturally 
hope that the powerful mind, which is the concomitant of 
the over developed brain, may be used to solve his problems; 
—as I mentioned, these are optimists. So far the oppor- 
tunity for self-directed evolution of the race has been 
sacrificed to minister to the whims of the individual. Those 
great laws of nature responsible for our development up 
to the present time have been thwarted in every possible 
way by this intelligence, which if properly named, and were 
really intelligence, should save us. 

It is our particular civilization rather than our species 
with which most people are at present concerned. Those 
who accept an organic theory of political and social de- 


velopment naturally present the thesis that society, similar 
to the individual, experiences birth, growth, decline, and 
finally, death. This is true whether we take account of 
the smaller developments of civilization, or group these into 
larger epochs. We may speak of the Old Stone Age, the 
New Stone Age, the Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Cretan, 
the Hittite, the Greek, the Roman, and later ones; or we 
may see historical civilization in two great declines, the 
Hittite and the Graeco-Roman. In any case, civilizations 
have died, and may not ours? 

Whatever our thesis may be, there seems to be little 
doubt of the fact that civilizations have developed and de- 
clined, and there are those who do not hesitate to opine that 
our present civilization is on the toboggan, and that this 
war will be the final blow necessary to destroy it. Has a 
war or a series of wars always been the end of civilizations ? 
Yes, it seems so, but they may have been but the signal 
that the curtain had fallen. If war is the final act neces- 
sary, there must have been countless other indications of de- 
cline before that, and some degenerating influences which 
caused the war to be a losing one rather than a winning 
one. 

Another step in diagnosis is called for: the most perti- 
nent question for us today is this: Is there one element com- 
mon to all the declines in civilizations which we may recog- 
nize as a distinctive element, or does each civilization have 
its peculiar distinctive cause of fatality? If the answer 
is the former, the recognition and elimination of it may 
be the most valuable matter before us at the present time; 
if the latter, we may fail to recognize the disease in time. 

There is still another question; it is this: Is there some- 
thing inevitably inherent in civilization which is suicidal ? 
Is civilization like a pig swimming in the water; the further 
it swims the more sure it is to cut its own throat? If we 
answer this question in the affirmative, then our pessimism 
becomes glamorous, and we travel down life’s corridor hope- 
lessly waving civilization’s flag. 

We have complacently assumed that progress is inevitable. 
This assumption has insinuated itself into our thinking as a 
result of the theory of evolution. Evolution to us is no 
longer a theory to account for our progress, but an irre- 
sistible force pushing us upward whether we wish to go or 
not. There seems to be little doubt but that we progressed 
up to the beginning of history, but this progress came in 
waves. Each destroyed civilization left us somewhat further 
ahead than the last one. This can probably be predicated also 
concerning the historical era—it depends upon our definition 
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We cannot escape the suspicion that a grow- 
ing intelligence has interfered with natural selection and 
thrown a monkey wrench into the evolutionary machinery. 
History has not covered a sufficiently long period upon which 
to base a well-considered judgment. 

The gage by which we judge the progress of civiliza- 
tion today is different from what we used to measure the 
20,000 years ago—very different. As we 
at our ancestors of that date we want to know 
their advancement in the arts and crafts, their 
progress in art and religion, their ability to transmit to their 
children the knowledge and skills which they had acquired. 
‘Today we are thinking of progress in terms of individual 
comfort: how many gadgets in the kitchen, how much 
time mother had every day to play bridge and to go to 
the movies, how few steps father has to take to reach his 
office, and how convenient is the new elevator in the house. 
Our highest ideals are represented by two chickens in every 
pot, two autos in every garage, two caddies for every golf 
two hair dos every week, and two colored paints 
for every toe nail. If we could have these, could civil- 
ization be saved? And if so, would it be worth saving? 

[lowever, there is such a thing as progress in which the 
word “comfort” is not heard, and where the idea of com- 
fort does not form a part. As an example, we may think of 
the progress during the early history of this country; of 
what did it It consisted of the development of 
certain moral traits, of which the concomitant material re- 
but symbols. ‘True to form, we now cite the 
as the reality and forget the moral undergirding 
which is really important. “These material results which were 
originally the symbols are now our reality, and in striving 
for them and improvements on them, we lose the substance 
and retain the shadow. 

What made America great was not its extensive material 
resources, as unlimited as they may seem to be: they had 
been here ever since the third day of creation, though for 
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America great was the character of the people which un- 
relentlessly forced nature to pour forth her resources and 
the intelligence of the people who made the most of these 
resources after they were poured forth. But who defines 
\merica’s greatness today in terms of character? 

ln trving to answer one of the questions with which we 
have been challenged let me say that civilizations are always 
destroying themselves and that progress has within itself 
elements of decay which up to the present have proved to 
be disastrous. If progress is real, it produces things which 
are coveted by the less progressive nations or races. Amer- 
a land which, if not flowing with milk and 
honey, has been one dripping with freedom and wealth and 
luxuries. The dream of the poor and the oppressed and the 
distressed in all lands has been to come to America. Some 
have been disillusioned when they came, but not many. 
‘Their most extravagant dreams have been realized. 

We have never been disposed to belittle our successes or 
to depreciate our accomplishments or to minimize our 
wealth. It was not necessary: we have only 6% of the 
area of the world and 7% of the population, but this small 
group in this meagre area uses 21% of the world’s sugar, 
has 330 of the world’s railroads, uses 36% of the world’s 
coal, +2% of the world’s pig iron, and 47% of the world’s 
copper. We drink 48% of the world’s coffee, use 53% of 
the world’s tin and 56% of the world’s rubber. We have 


ica has been 


60° of the world’s telegraph and telephone facilities, use 
60° of the world’s oil, 72% of the world’s silk, and own 
80% of the world’s motor cars. Is it any wonder other 


nations covet what our civilization has given us, and want 
us to share our goods ? 


When one notes that the two highest percentages on the 
list are for silk and motor cars, we can see written across 
the face of our civilization in words of blazing brightness, 
“Luxury and Comfort,” and these, when translated, spell 
“Softness.”” Softness has two disastrous effects—in the first 
place it makes us indisposed or unable to recognize danger, 
and in the second place if continued sufficiently long, it 
renders us incapable of protecting ourselves. Comfort, with 
its glamour, its seduction, its attraction, and its insidious in- 
filtration, is the fifth column of civilization. When our 
civilization gave us so many things others want, and when 
these luxuries and comforts cause us to be unprepared if 
not unable to defend ourselves, then war ensues, which 
threatens, if it does not destroy, our civilization. 

Beneficiaries of softness and comfort are always opti- 
mistic. They resist the unpleasant in act or in thought; they 
dismiss the disagreeable from their thoughts and _ refuse 
to face reality. Naturally they are pacifists and will not 
entertain the suggestion of, to say nothing of the preparation 
for, war. In these civilized times war is unthinkable. The 
behaviorist psychology is always acceptable to them—they 
know that barbarians, who are surrounded for two genera- 
tions with civilizing influences, are absolutely trustworthy: 
they are wearing silk hats and does not that prove even 
barbarians to be gentlemen? They live in their dream world, 
or if reality persistently insists upon asserting itself, al- 
cohol or some other narcotic drug will readily dispel it. 

The conditions that make for real progress are usually 
unpleasant and we resent them as much as we crave the 
fruits of progress. Those conditions are strain and stress 
and conflict and distress—man has always had to be kicked 
up stairs. Hard times are ever the harbingers of progress, 
as necessity is the mother of invention. There was more 
progress during the four Ice Ages than in any comparable 
period in this old world’s history, and the Ice Ages pro- 
duced neither softness nor comfort. If there is any progress 
someone has to suffer, and this is as true of the individual 
as of the race. 

A few years ago, a prominent businessman returned from 
the Far East, calling at Japan en route. At that time there 
was some tension between Japan and this country, and: | 
asked him about conditions in Japan. He said that in Japan, 
men and women were working fourteen hours a day, seven 
days a week. He came home and found the people, who 
pretended to work at all, working eight hours a day, five 
days of the week—+40 hours opposed to Japan’s 98. In Japan 
there was no talk about time and a half for overtime, no 
talk of double time for Sundays and holidays, no restricted 
production, and no sit down strikes, no political twaddle 
about ‘‘We must not sacrifice our social gains,” no sly glances 
at every action to calculate its effect upon the November elec- 
tions. His final remark was, ‘““Working as we do, we can- 
not defeat a nation working as they do.” 

I presume he had reference to the amount of goods which 
could be produced in preparation for war, but that was not 
the danger spot to me. It was not our decline in produc- 
tion but our decline in character shown by the decline in 
production which was the threat. This was nothing sudden. 
For ten years bribe after bribe has been thrown to a soften- 
ing nation, which has been greedily lapped up. Formerly 
the people of this nation, which boasted of individual as 
well as national independence, scorned charity in any form, 
but during the past few years a craven pauperism has not 
only been offered to the people but openly and brazenly re- 
ceived with no trace of shame. What was formerly a badge 
of disgrace has now become a vested right: while boasting 
of our material comfort, we have lost our spiritual vigor. 

Of course, a decline in national character could not come 
even as suddenly as that. When a government and a people 
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unite in a program of pauperism the decline has traveled 
fast and far. However, we cannot conceive of a govern- 
ment even twenty-five years ago offering such a program, or 
a people being so debased as to accept it. Public resentment 
would have upbraided a government which tendered such 
an insult. But how far removed are we from such an at- 
titude today! It isn’t that our civilization has slipped, it is 
that it has fallen. 

It is customary for us to measure civilization by material 
gains, and this may be correct if we understand that the 
material gains may be a measure of character as money is 
a@ measure of wealth. Material gain should show character, 
not only in a quantitative way, but more particularly should 
it stress quality. The measure is determined not only by the 
amount of goods produced, but the kind of goods and their 
use is most important. When industry is consecrated to 
the production of goods which minister to physical comfort, 
character is at a low ebb, and civilization’s fifth column is 
on the move. 

We blame war for destroying civilization, but is it not 
the conditions ‘back of war which are really the disease? 
Lack of individual industry, initiative, determination, 
honesty, and appreciation of the rights of others—all these 
things summed up under the head of “comfort at any cost”, 
which finally precipitate us into war, and make an insidious 
assault upon civilization. Ministers preach against war, 
moralists write against war, people in general deplore war 
and hope that we shall not be involved in war, but I hear 
none of these people condemning the softness which gives 
us war and destroys our civilization. Do you hear ministers 
pray “Lord, destroy our comforts.” ‘Lord, remove our 
laziness,” “Lord, help us to do an honest day’s work,” 
“Lord, give us more hard times”? Do you? I don’t. We 
want to eat our cake and have it, but can we? 

What is the formula for real progress—progress without 
the softening influences? I wish I knew. If all progress 
or civilization carries within it the germs of decay is not 
the outlook a discouraging one? Can we hold out bait of 
comfort, ease, and wealth to make men strive and work 
and persevere, and yet never deliver it for fear of soften- 
ing them? You remember pictures of a donkey; one end 
of a stick is fastened to his back and the other going over 
his head in front of him; on the front end is a bunch of 
carrots. He pushes ahead continually to reach the car- 
rots but never succeeds; is that our pattern? If the donkey 
knew there was poison in the carrots he would be pleased 
if he never succeeded—unless he were a donkey. 

I liken the situation to my game of golf. I am always 
trying to improve it, and that provides some zest, but al- 
ways glad that I do not succeed and I'll tell you why: 
I notice that good players, if they make one poor stroke 
in an afternoon, are disgruntled for a week. But I, if I 
make one good stroke in an afternoon, am exalted for a 
week: and the law of chance is likely to drop one poor 
stroke in his bag and one good one in mine. My intelli- 
gence tells me that always striving but never succeeding 
is the proper pattern for happy golf. 

But how can such a pattern be arranged for life? Where 
can we procure the initiative if there is no success? How 
can we prevent degeneration if there is success? 

The most popular adjective in the twentieth century is 
the word “social.” We talk of “‘social action”, “social gains’’, 
“social progress”, “social aid”; so far as that means any 
united action, it is but a manifestation of the herd instinct. 
The herd has either one of two motives: it is either or- 
ganized for defensive or for predatory action, that is all. 
In both cases, it is predominantly destructive. Is not the 
herd ever noble and chivalrous? Very seldom except inci- 
dentally, and as a means to one of the other ends. The 


appeal for altruistic ends must be personal and individual- 
istic, to give any hope for success. While people can easily 
go to hell by droves, the salvation of the world depends upon 
the hopes, the ideals, the wills, and the actions of individuals. 
The psalmist recognized this—“Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the council of the ungodly the wicked 
are not so but are like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away.” So Jehovah turned to the prophet of old and said, 
“Oh, son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak to 
thee.” Listen for a moment! Don’t you hear him speak- 
ing to you individually? He is repeating the message which 
he gave Ezekiel centuries ago, “Son of man, stand upon 
thy feet, and I will speak to thee.” 

Evidently God is not on speaking terms with sit-down 
strikers, and has no dealings with slouchers. When he speaks 
he wants men on the alert. People who dally with comfort 
and the laziness and lassitude which it engenders are not 
the people with whom God cooperates. Woe unto them 
who are at ease in Zion. Would God think men who evade 
eight o’clocks, and, Saturday, and fourth floor classes worth 
educating? I wonder! The insidiousness of the fifth col- 
umn is its danger—there is nothing directly wrong in com- 
fort and the deterioration it brings, but indirectly it may 
be the wrongest thing that we can experience. 

Oh, son of man, stand upon thy feet! God is sifting his 
human material to find men he can use. It is only the men 
who stand upon their feet that show some promise, and he 
is culling them as he did Gideon’s three hundred who re- 
fused to lap the water. Colgate men should have an ad- 
vantage over some others, for the rigors of the Hamilton 
winter should give them a measure of toughness and a hardy 
quality which would debar an infiltration of the softer and 
weaker elements of life. It is this characteristic of dogged- 
ness and ruggedness that must save us if we are to be saved. 
Is this worth considering? Do you think that war may be 
God’s way of restoring these essential factors after we've 
degenerated—the penalty we pay for our worship of the 
false gods of comfort? It is a frightful penalty and a 
terrible price for our apostacy, but if it restores our stamina 
it may be worth while. 

The asceticism of the saints of the Middle Ages was not 
all pretension or false show, it was training—not physical 
training but mental preparation. When God spoke to a 
saint he was ready—that is what made him a saint. Was 
the task difficult? Did it entail suffering? Was it dangerous? 
He was still ready. He did not have to be coaxed or coddled 
or assured—all that was necessary was to hear God’s voice 
and he started. 

If I were asked to name the twentieth century sin I would . 
not hesitate a moment: it is dodging responsibility. This is 
the age of alibi. We not only like it, but we are trained 
for it: where is the sturdy independence and unbridled in- 
itiative of our fathers? That was all antiquated foolish- 
ness. If they wanted the forests cleared, cabins built, crops 
planted, Indians conquered, mines developed, roads con- 
structed or rivers bridged they should have been aware of 
modern methods—they didn’t know the A.B.C. of the 
twentieth century technique. If they had only had C.C.C., 
N.Y.A., W.P.A., how easy it would have been! And the 
very easiness would have been their downfall. Our nation 
would have died aborning. Thank God for their resolute- 
ness; thank God for their hardihood; thank God for their 
courage, and thank God for their self reliance. 

But the need for such men is not passed: their tasks may 
be different but the spirit must be the same. In the midst 
of the patriotic fervor in which we naturally live today, 
amid all the talk of tanks and guns and ships and _air- 
planes, don’t be misled. It is the hardy character which is 
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voing to win out. The nation which softens first is the 
first one to fall. Patriotism today means only one thing: it 
means such a belief in the justness of our cause and the 
validity of our ideals that nothing is too difficult to do 
to bring to a successful culmination the war in which we 
are engaged. ‘That means character developed through 
sacrifice. 

‘Take away the flaccid and the flabby and give us men 


upon whom we can rely: take away the comfort seekers and 
give us burden bearers; take away the frail and the weak 
and restore the strong and efficient. Oh, God! take away our 
comforts and our ease and our enjoyment and our petty 
satisfaction, and give us tasks that are hard, assignments 
that are fatiguing, toil that is exacting, and drudgery that 
is wearying—we want to be men, prove us—don’t let this 
nation crumble. 


Care of Children 


THE DANGERS OF YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


By A. A. BERLE, JR., Assistant Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Eighth Pan American Child Congress, at the White House, May 6, 1942 


‘T is always a high privilege to welcome the distinguished 
group of representatives of the American family of 
nations. The privilege is all the greater when the sub- 

ject of the conference is that of the care of children. In the 
presence of so many people who have given their lives to 
this most important of social studies, | speak with the great- 
est diffidence. As a layman in the field, I can only make 
a few very simple observations. 

The entire subject of the care and assistance which gov- 
ernment and private organizations can give to children has 
been pioneered by a few brave and noble souls who long 
avo realized that the principal work of the mature gener- 
ation is to clear the path for stronger and more successful 
venerations to come after. One of my earliest memories is 
of the discussion held on this subject by Jane Addams, at 
Hull House in Chicago,—that great training school from 
which came a succession of brilliant women whose names 
are known throughout the continent. Later, I had the happy 
privilege of breakfasting often with Florence Kelly, whose 
kindly mind of cold steel planned the early American laws 
which restrained the evils of child labor. Nor can one for- 
get the gracious presence at those frequent breakfasts of 
Grace Abbott, whom Miss Lenroot worthily succeeds. 

We have passed, in the United States, through two phases 
ot development in our dealing with the problems of child 
study. I think we are about to emerge from a third phase. 
Perhaps you will permit me, even as an outsider, to speak 
of these three phases. 

A generation ago the approach towards children was al- 
ways sentimental. Such institutions as we had to deal with 
the problem were largely based on pity: for children who 
were being badly dealt with by life: institutions for the 
care of orphans, societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children; arrangements to give occasional pleasure to the 
children of the poor. These were splendid and worthy; 
they reflected every credit on the many kindly souls who 
established them and maintained constant interest in their 
work. 

But, as time wore on, we came to realize that pity was 
not enough. We learned that it was insufficient to attempt 
to right wrong after the harm was done. We began to 
think in terms of social science, and of community organi- 
zation, 

We learned to consider that it was a social crime to sepa- 
rate a mother from her children merely because of poverty ; 
and systems of mothers’ pensions were worked out. We 
learned that it was futile to provide medical charity for 
babies unless assistance for prenatal care was worked out; 
that while children’s hospitals were necessary, it was even 
more necessary to set up standards and methods under which 
children should be adequately nourished and adequately 


taken care of—so that children’s diseases should be prevented. 
We found out that while it was a great thing to provide va- 
cations and playgrounds for city children, it was even more 
important to see to it that children were not driven by 
thousands into factories or other forms of labor which in- 
jured their health and crippled their spirits. 

We even learned that while it was a generous impulse 
to provide orphanages for children without parents, it was 
far more intelligent to place children in homes capable 
of rearing them under normal circumstances. We discovered 
that all our work to correct juvenile delinquency must be 
secondary to programs of creating conditions in which the 
child should not be steered towards a life of degradation and 
ultimate crime. 

The list could be extended indefinitely, but the point is 
sufficiently plain. God forbid that the swift and gracious 
human reaction which makes all civilized people kindly to- 
wards children should ever die out. But with it must go 
cooler, more analytical treatment of the basic problem—an 
organized, disciplined attack upon those conditions, social, 
intellectual and moral, which lie at the roots of the mis- 
fortune of children. 

So began the scientific phase of children’s work. It has 
been a long and fruitful period,—and is far from being 
ended. Through it have come major advances: in the field 
of medicine and medical care for mothers, and infants, and 
children, and adolescents. As a result of it, there have come 
the beginnings of an organized body of knowledge in the 
fields of psychiatry and child psychology. In jurisprudence 
and law we are gradually learning to adapt the old pro- 
cedure of the police and criminal courts to the newer tech- 
nique of studying children as individuals, and of endeavor- 
ing to correct deliquency exactly as a doctor tries to correct 
a physical ailment. Our schools have become centers in 
which not merely the minds of children are taught, but in 
which their bodies could be strengthened, their nutrition 
guided, and their awareness of the community could be 
increased. Our industry is at length learning, and our laws 
are beginning to assure, that children shall not become in- 
dustrial cannon-fodder. 

Throughout the American continent you will find in 
varying degree codes of laws and professional practices more 
advanced than any in the world. 

A third phase has begun to suggest itself. This is the 
idea that youth, as such, should be set apart from the body 
of society, and should be separately dealt with by all agencies 
of private and public organization. 

I am not clear that I agree with this new suggestion. 
Bluntly, and speaking merely as an individual, I am in- 
clined to question the value of what are called “youth 
movements”. I doubt if children and young people have a 
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separate interest, apart from society as a whole. The re- 
sults of the last twenty years of work seem to me to show 
beyond doubt that you cannot take care of the interests 
of children unless you also consider and deal with the con- 
ditions of homes—that is to say, of parents. While there 
are endless things which can be and should be done for 
young people, the object must be not to separate young 
people from the community, but to bring them rapidly into 
it. The lessons we have learned would seem to indicate that 
there can be no fragmentation of society; that personality 
is indivisible. If this be so, it follows that our endeavor 
to raise the standards of childhood must be an integral part 
of our entire program for raising the standards of living and 
the standards of the entire community. The more we work 
at the problem of children, the more we find that they are 
at the heart of society as a whole. 

Precisely here, | think, the attitude of the Americas 
branches off from many of the attitudes which have recently 
been coming to us from Europe. It must be remembered 
that youth movements began as adjuncts to militarism: 
they were frankly intended to raise youth which would enter 
the continental armies. This origin of the attempt to set 
youth apart from the life of a nation as a whole goes back 
even to the close of the Napoleonic wars. Later it was 
made use of by certain of the European revolutionary move- 
ments. Particularly, and more viciously, it was used by the 
Nazi movement, which began by endeavoring to seize con- 
trol of all of the youth movements in its area; promised a 
glorification of youth, and has just completed its singularly 
evil work by decreeing that all children from ten years old 
up should be condemned to forced labor. Still worse, these 


children—including, today, every German child—are seized 
and put to forced labor, not primarily for the work they can 
do, but so that they can be held hostages for the behavior 
of their parents. It is not the first time that a movement 
of this kind has been perverted into an instrument of hide- 
ous oppression. 

But this perversion does point a moral. It evidences the 
weakness of a society in which any age group is set apart, 
and encouraged to assert interests adverse to the nation as 
a whole. In social science, as well as in the human heart, and 
in the Christian religion, we are all of us members of one 
body; and none of us lives to himself or dies to himself. As 
the sentimental regard for a lonely child brought the or- 
phanage, and as the scientist re-created from the old or- 
phanage the normal home, so we, in entering the third phase, 
see the problem of children as a part of the problem of ad- 
vancing civilization as a whole. 

You will pardon this brief review of the social history of 
a great movement. I like to think that for us, members of 
the American family of nations, there is a symbolism which 
we can take to heart. In our international life we have 
learned that sentimental affection between nations is great, 
but that it must be supplemented by the careful, realistic 
and scientific consideration and solution of problems. And 
we have learned that no nation, and no group of nations, 
can set itself apart from the great body of world affairs. In 
international life as in individual life, no one lives to him- 
self and no one dies to himself. 

Therefore, a meeting of this kind, in the shadow of the 
greatest war in history, is a happy portent for the future. 
Like the rainbow in the tempest clouds, it offers the sovereign 
gift of hope. 


Tide of Cynicism is Definitely Ebbing 


MORALE DETERMINES THE EFFECTIVENESS OF MANPOWER 
By JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
Delivered at the opening of the USO Campaign, Chicago, May 11, 1942 


T is a great pleasure to be your guest this evening, to 
face this splendid audience and to think of the count- 
less homes represented by the unseen radio audience 

listening in, from which homes have gone forth to serve 
their country the millions of boys in whose interest we are 
gathered here. 

For the people of Chicago I have long entertained the 
warmest feelings. ‘There is about you a spirit of sincerity, 
a spontaneity, a dauntless confidence, an open-handed gen- 
erosity that warms the heart and gives one new courage. 
I count it a high privilege to have this opportunity of ad- 
dressing you. 

The other night I put on my phonograph an old record 
that had been lying forgotten on an upper closet shelf for 
many years. As it started to play, there came to me, in 
the same voice to which you are now listening, these words: 


“The United War Work Campaign, which is asking 
the American people to contribute not less than $170,- 
500,000, is the greatest voluntary, altruistic endeavor the 
world has even known. For the first time in history, 
people of Jewish, Catholic and Protestant faith are stand- 
ing side by side and working in closest cooperation for a 
great, common cause. 


These were the opening words of an address made in 
November of 1918 just before the Armistice was signed. 
One notes with interest that for morale work in that war 
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$170,500,000 was asked, $192,000,000 actually raised, while 
we are seeking only $32,000,000, less than 20% of the 
earlier amount. It is true that then the work was carried on 
in the camps as well as outside, while now it is carried on 
outside only, the Army itself having developed an ex- 
tensive morale service for the men when on duty. It is 
also true that the buildings then required were erected as 
a part of the total cost of the work; while now, over two 
hundred of them—nearly half of the total number oper- 
ated—have been built by the Government with Government 
money, the others being rented. 

There were seven organizations at work at that time, 
five of which are represented today in the USO, the Travel- 
ers Aid Association making the sixth of the present group. 
While these seven organizations united in a common financial 
campaign, they were all operating independently and un- 
relatedly, which resulted too often in competition, over- 
lapping and duplication. In the present war, profiting by 
the experience of the past, the six organizations helping to 
build morale, came together at the outset, in a single cor- 
poration. Jointly they have apportioned the field, agreed 
upon their respective tasks, planned their common budgets, 
and developed their ceoperative policies. 

Quite apart from, and in addition to, the special program 
which each organization has worked out, and which af- 
fords variety and a wider appeal, six distinctively USO 
services have been developed. One of these is USO-Camp 
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Shows, Inc., which brings current popular shows to large 
numbers in the training centers; another, the work at rail- 
road and bus terminals for troops in transit. ‘There is also 
the Overseas Department, not to mention the USO Citizen 
Committees which are being organized all over the country. 

The USO must not be thought of as an end in itself 
nor as just the instrumentality of a number of social 
avencies; it is, rather, a civilian arm of the American Gov- 
ernment, a representative body through which the American 
people themselves can support our fighting forces. 

‘The Officers and Board of Directors of the USO regard 
themselves merely as the agents of the American people 
upon whom rests the responsibility for supporting and carry- 
ing on the work of supplying moral and spiritual values to 
our men under arms, 

‘This cooperative group, with the trained personnel of 
its constituent organizations and years of successful experi- 
ence in ministering to the youth of the country along social, 
recreational and religious lines, was chosen to supplement 
the morale work of the Army and the Navy by the Presi- 
dent himself. 

What unbelievable changes have taken place in the 
twenty-four years that have elapsed since the address re- 
corded on that phonograph record was made! ‘Today the 
world is under the cloud of another war that in human 
suffering and anguish, not to speak of destruction of ma- 
terial values, bids fair to outstrip in staggering degree the 
former war. In some countries the church has been over- 
thrown and the nation exalted to its sacred place. In many, 
the life, liberty and happiness of the individual are being 
sacrificed to the so-called “collective good” or “national 
well-being” and the people dominated by dictators arro- 
gating to themselves the attributes of God Almighty. 

But something else has happened. The tide of cynicism 
which seemed to have engulfed mankind, is definitely ebb- 
ing. With the loss of material values, spiritual values are 
beginning again to find their rightful place. Personal liberty, 
freedom of thought, speech and action, the right to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of the individual con- 
science—for these, men and women in large numbers are 
again willing to fight, suffer and die. New high standards 
of gallant living and heroic dying have been set. Belief in 
the supreme worth of the individual, which belief under- 
lies democracy, is gaining ground. 

Today, the crying need of a broken and suffering world 
is a return to the simple, courageous faith of the Pilgrim 
Fathers; the cultivation of their rugged spiritual qualities, 
their stern sense of honor and willingness to sacrifice; the 
rebirth in man of the uncompromising sense of honor and 
of loyalty to the right that characterized the founders and 
builders of this nation; and a rekindling of the deep, im- 
pelling belief in God which they had. The future of man- 
kind depends on the ever-growing number of disciplined 
individuals with faith in God and a love of mankind, who, 
irrespective of the boundaries of race or creed, are ready 
not only to die for liberty, for truth and for the right, but, 
what is often much harder, to live and work for their es- 
tablishment. ‘This is the task to which we have committed 
ourselves. 

Qn this day, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, the campaign for another year’s support of the en- 
larged and expanding work of the USO is being launched. 
There are a number of impelling reasons, as I see it, why 
the campaign should be supported; let me mention two or 
three only. 

One reason is because the USO is the great builder of 
morale. Life in a totalitarian world would be unendurable, 
bereft of all those freedoms, opportunities and responsibilities 
that make it worth living. Only the united, unstinted, sus- 


tained effort of all the free peoples of the world can avert 
that outcome. Munitions, ships, guns, airplanes, must be had 
in limitless quantities, but they are valueless without effective 
manpower. The effectiveness of manpower, in the last an- 
alysis, is measured in terms of morale. 

Another reason why the USO should be supported is be- 
cause it is a united effort. Six great service and morale 
building organizations, representing the three great faiths— 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish—are working together 
with a common purpose. Many outstanding, able men and 
women are giving prodigally of their time, strength and 
effort in the leadership of this movement. Over a thousand 
trained workers are directing the enterprise, while nearly a 
hundred thousand volunteers are gladly participating in 
the service which it renders. Surely, this cooperative en- 
deavor will have a far-reaching effect, long after the war 
is over, in bringing about better understanding, closer in- 
terrelation and more effective direction of the social and 
religious forces of this nation. 

But perhaps the most important reason for supporting 
the USO is because it is based upon spiritual values. This 
war is fundamentally a death struggle between the ma- 
terial and the spiritual forces in the world. Materialism 
has run rampant. International treaties have been broken. 
The given word has meant nothing. The end is held to 
justify any means. The lust for power has exalted might 
and scoffed at right. 

But there is another side to the picture: the Greeks in 
their heroism, true to the high standards of their ancestors; 
the English, so magnificent in their dauntless courage; our 
own General MacArthur, uttering these words as he re- 
ferred to the Army of Bataan—“To the weeping mothers 
of its dead, I can only say that the sacrifice and halo of 
Jesus of Nazareth have descended upon their sons and God 
will take them unto Himself.” 

Surely, it is not for things but for ideals that such sacri- 
fices are made; not for the material but for the spiritual. 
We must bring spiritual power to our fighting forces if they 
are to be invincible. That is the high task of the USO. 

In the last World War, there was a certain sector on 
the French front which had been held with dogged, un- 
yielding courage in spite of fearful odds and constantly 
decimating numbers. But even the valiant French soldiers 
could not hold out indefinitely and it began to look as though 
the line would have to yield. Already the road to the rear 
was crowded with an endless stream of wounded, supplies 
and ammunition, all being moved in preparation for re- 
treat. Suddenly, in the distance, there appeared a column 
of soldiers marching with swinging stride’ and confident 
mien, led by the Stars and Stripes. As the column ap- 
proached, on every side men with blanched faces put to its 
fearless young leader the question: “Can you hold them? 
Can you hold them?” “Can we hold them?”, said he, 
“We are going on through!” 

Today, similar columns of upstanding youth—your sons 
and mine, your brothers and sweethearts, your husbands— 
are on the march and will be on the march in ever-increas- 
ing numbers and in every quarter of the globe. With them 
are marching their brothers in arms, equally brave, equally 
determined, of many races, of many creeds. This unending 
stream of resolute young men “is going on through,” count- 
ing no sacrifice too great that right may be enthroned and 
might put down. Shall they go on through alone? Or 
shall your prayers and mine, and the efforts and gifts of 
every one of the one hundred and thirty millions of their 
fellow citizens for whom they are fighting, go with them 
in an ever-rising tide of strength and power? 

In the Scottish wars of earlier days, there was a time 
when the tide of battle was going against the Scots and it 
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was evident that unless a certain impregnable fortress could 
be taken, defeat was inevitable. After explaining the situ- 
ation to his troopers, the commanding general said: “While 
I turn my back, let any man who will volunteer for this 
service step forward one pace out of the line.” Facing his 
troops again, to his horror, the general found the lines un- 
broken. “‘What,” cried he in a rage, “is there no man among 


you who dares volunteer for this service?” Whereupon, 
the officer next in command, saluting his superior, said: 
“General, every man in the regiment stepped forward one 
pace.” 

So may America, led by this, the greatest of her inland 
cities, step forward in an unbroken line to the support of 
her fighting men! 


India and the War 


CRIPPS MISSION NOT A FAILURE 


By SIR GIRJA SHANKAR BAJPAI, Agent General for India 
Delivered before the Metropolitan Club, New York and Broadcast over the Blue Network, April 16, 1942 


ing the last few weeks, India has come to occupy a 

position of prominence in the horizon of interest of 
the American people. Even in normal times, this would be 
no matter for surprise. India is the home of one of the 
oldest. civilizations. The sub-continent is two-thirds the size 
of the United States of America and has three times its 
population. Its resources in raw materials are immense; she 
has three-fourths of America’s reserves of iron ore and of 
better quality; 60 billion tons of coal; one-third of the 
world’s manganese; enough bauxite to meet the require- 
ments of half the world; three-quarters of the world’s mica 
and many other minerals, excepting non-ferrous ones, in vary- 
ing quantity. Her wealth in the vegetable kingdom is no 
less impressive ; she produces cereals, cotton jute and oil seeds 
in rich abundance. She has probably the largest population 
of domestic cattle of any country in the world. Living, these 
provide milk, butter and other dairy products for her teem- 
ing population; dead, they constitute one of the world’s 
richest sources of supply of hides and skins. During the 
last half century, India’s industrial progress has been strik- 
ing. She now ranks eighth amongst the world’s industrial 
countries and the range of her manufactures covers a wide 
field, including cotton and woolen textiles, burlap or jute 
cloth, leather goods, steel and hosts of other goods of less 
importance. Outside of Japan she has the best railway sys- 
tem of any country in Asia. 

In time of war, she has acquired new importance, by 
virtue of her strategic position, her reserves of man power 
and of material supplies, whether raw commodities or 
finished products. Strategically she constitutes a position of 
unique value to reinforce the armies of the United Nations 
in the Near East; indeed, with the loss of Rangoon her ports 
now provide the only means of access for goods vital to the 
defense of China, whether shipped from the United States 
or the United Kingdom. Troops raised in India—they now 
number over a million—have seen active fighting, since the 
outbreak of war with Germany and Italy, in North and 
East Africa and Syria, at one end of this global conflict, and 
in Malaya and Burma at the other. Wherever they have 
been engaged in battle, they have shown courage, endurance 
and aptitude for mechanised warfare of a high order. Her 
factories have supplied clothing and footwear for all the 
troops of the British Commonwealth fighting east of Suez 
and shelter, in the form of tents, against the blistering 
African sun. Her munition plants, working twenty-four 
hours a day, supply 60 per cent of the equipment needed by 
a modern army—rifles, machine and field guns, trench mor- 
tars, some heavy artillery, and munitions for all these arms. 
True, she is not equipped to manufacture the internal com- 
bustion engine and thus depends for aeroplanes and tanks 
or supplies from outside. Nevertheless, the possibility of her 
industrial expansion into an arsenal of democracy in the 


D URING the last few months and, even more, dur- 


Middle East has received significant recognition from the 
Government of the United States by the despatch of an 
American Technical Mission which has recently arrived in 
India. 

Today this strategic base, this reservoir of fighting men 
and of supplies is directly threatened by Japan. The 
Mikado’s navy is already present in force in the Indian 
Ocean. Parts of the Indian mainland have already been 
attacked by Japanese planes. Where experts differ, it may 
sound presumptuous for a layman to express an opinion re- 
garding Japan’s immediate objective. Is this Australia or 
is this India? It may be both, but I hazard the opinion 
that India is the more alluring, materially the more fruit- 
ful and, viewed tactically, perhaps the easier prey; more al- 
luring because of India’s historic prestige as an Empire, 
more fruitful because her iron ore and her steel are likely 
to meet Japan’s most pressing need, tactically easier to grasp 
because through French Indo-China, through Thailand and 
through Malaya all Japanese land forces can muster and 
move in massive strength across the short and comparatively 
safe routes to the assault on India’s mainland. 
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How is India prepared to face this imminent and grave 
peril, is she united politically and moved by a truly patri- 
otic impulse to resist the invader? Materially is she equal 
to this task? 

Let me deal with the political issue first. Since the out- 
break of the second world war, the conditions on which 
India’s two political parties, the Indian National Congress 
and the Muslim League, would cooperate whole-heartedly 
in the struggle against the enemy have been in dispute. The 
Congress, until last December, practised symbolic civil dis- 
obedience to mark Mr. Gandhi’s disapproval of war, even 
as an instrument of defense. The Muslim League, offered 
cooperation only in return for a share of political power 
which was considered unfair to the numerically much larger 
Hindu community. The Congress demanded a completely 
National Government for the period of the war besides 
guarantees of independence after the war, as the price of 
its support; the League asked for equal power with the 
Congress in any war-time Government, and a guarantee of 
full freedom for the Muslim community to create a sepa- 
rate State, or States, in post war independent India, as a 
condition precedent to its collaboration. Faced with this 
conflict of claims, British policy sought the support of all 
representative Indians, owing allegiance to neither of the 
main political parties, in the conduct of the war. It was 
with this object that the Executive Council of the Gover- 
nor General of India was increased in strength last autumn 
from seven to twelve and Indians, who were in a minority 
in the former council of three to four, secured eight seats on 
the Council against a British membership half that num- 
ber. For the future, this policy envisaged the grant of do- 
minion status to India, as soon as possible after the war, 
on the basis of a constitution framed by Indians them- 
selves. 

While this part of the policy was criticised as too vague, 
the reconstructed Executive Council, despite its Indian ma- 
jority, was deemed insufficient to satisfy Indian claims be- 
cause these members did not represent the two major po- 
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litical groups. The presence of a European element in 
the Council was also attacked as limiting the scope of Indian 
authority. The proposals recently discussed by Sir Stafford 
Cripps with Indian leaders were designed to meet these 
criticisms, both of the existing structure of Government and 
of the goal of future policy. In lieu of the present Council, 
India was offered one composed entirely of Indians, with the 
addition of a fresh portfolio of Defense, also in charge of 
an Indian member, which would take over the governmental 
relations of the Commander in Chief and of Army, Naval 
and Air Headquarters. All war finance in India and sup- 
plies for all forces and munitions were to be under Indian 
control. For the future, the Cripps plan offered, immediately 
after the war, the creation of a new Indian dominion, equal 
to the other dominions of the British Commonwealth in 
every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect of its 
domestic and external affairs, and free from any restriction 
on its power to decide in future its relationship to other 
member states in the Commonwealth. 

This plan has been rejected by the Indian National Con- 
gress because it does not offer India a truly national govern- 
ment now or a guarantee of a united and democratic India 
after the war. It has been rejected by the Muslim League, 
primarily because the plan for the future does not go far 
enough to meet the Muslim demand for separate Muslim 
States. Sir Stafford has explained why it was not possible 
to make further concessions in order to secure the agreement 
of the two political parties. Apart from the conflict between 
the aims of these two parties regarding Indian Unity in 
the future, solution of the immediate problem of the form 
and the structure of India’s Government at the centre ap- 
pears to have proved impracticable because the Congress de- 
mand raised all the controversial issues which, in order 
to secure agreement now, the Cripps plan proposed to post- 
pone until after the war. 

No Indian or friend of India can do other than regret 
the unsuccessful end of the Cripps Mission. Had it suc- 
ceeded, India would have presented to her enemies a spectacle 
of unity of effort and purpose, of immense moral signifi- 
cance. For comment on the failure to take the form of 
apportioning blame amongst the parties to the negotiations 
would scarcely be helpful. In the discussion of issues which 
enlist both reason and emotion, true wisdom lies in the 
avoidance of judgment that might stir up rancour. In times 
like the present, men of good-will can serve the cause of 
Indo-British relations best by persistence in hope and ef- 
fort for a better understanding. The future historian may 
be left to be the arbitor of praise and blame. 

For my part I hold that the Mission has not been a fail- 
ure. It has placed the sincerity of Britain’s resolve to give 
India her freedom beyond doubt. It has made the call on 
Indian statesmen for agreement amongst themselves more 
compelling, by making the offer of freedom explicit and un- 
equivocal. Japan’s promises cannot undo the good that this 
Mission has done because no patriotic Indian believes those 
promises; Japans’ record of rapacity and terror in China, 
in Formosa, and recently in Hong Kong gives the lie to 
her professions. Both Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru have 
declared that the Japanese invader need look to them for 
no aid; Mr. Gandhi would have his followers withhold 
from the Japanese even a cup of water, though such with- 
holding cost them their lives. Mr. Nehru would offer to 
the invader more active resistance. And so, though the 
feeling uppermost in our hearts today be one of disappoint- 
ment let no one despair of Indian fortitude, Indian courage, 
Indian capacity to suffer and endure whatever destiny may 
bring to us in the next eventful weeks or months. Inspired 
by the example of China, her next door neighbour, of Great 
Britain, and of Russia our people will, I am confident, 
prove themselves worthy of the freedom which they desire. 
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